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The King may summon Parliaments, Dissolve them* Adjourn and 
Prorogue them at his pleasure. The King may add Voices in Parliament 
at his pleasure, for he may give Privileges to Borough Towns, and call and 
create Barons at his pleasure.— Lord Bacon. 

The Right exercised by the Crown, of augmenting the number of Persons 
having voices in Parliament, remains with respect to the Creation of Peers, 
— ^The Lords' Report on the Dignity of the Peerage, 1826. 

The King is the Grand Pilot of the State ; and should trim it so, as not 
to endanger its sinking, either by the too great weight of the Lords on one 
side, or of the Commons on the other. For if the one be too powerful, the 
consequence will naturally be an Aristocracy ; if the other, a Democracy ; 
and both equally destructive of Monarchy. — Reflections on Occasional 
Peers, 1713. 
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** An acute and able Pamphlet/'—TtinM, 22 March, 1832. 

" This Pamphlet, without the name of the Author, is highly distinguished 
for extent of Constitutional learning and soundness of argument." — Morning 
Chronicle, 19 March, 1832. 
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PREFACE. 



The following political and historical dissertation, 
on the vexed question of the Prerogative of 
Creating PeerSj was originally published, anony- 
mously, in March, 1832. The critical and alarm- 
ing circumstances of that period are still fresh in 
the memory of all the living public men who then 
took part in an agitating contest for and against 
large measures of Parliamentary Reform, and which 
terminated in our present partially amended Repre- 
sentative System. 

In the Spring of 1832 the English Reform Bill 
had passed the House of Commons with large ma- 
jorities, unfortunately without any probable, if pos- 
sible, chance of adoption by the Peers. It was 
therefore evident, from the state of parties and the 
excitement of public opinion, that the nation might 
be precipitated into Revolution, or that some un- 
constitutional act might occur on the part of one of 
the three Estates of the Realm. The Lords and 
Commons were approaching a "dead lock." In 
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this grave emergency and apprehended crisis, suc- 
cessive and excited public meetings of the People, 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, demanded 
of the Whig Ministry its pressure on the Sovereign 
for the creation of an adequate number of new 
Peers, to ensure the success of the Reform Measures. 
Such a solution of the difficulty was considered by 
the advocates of Reform as the only "constitutionaF* 
avoidance of a serious and impending national dan- 
ger. At this momentous period, it is remarkable 
that the Royal Prerogative was almost undoubted. 
The King's power was in fact not denied ; the ne- 
cessity and policy of his Majesty's exercise of such 
right being alone questioned. 

In the second week of May, 1832, the Peers, 
having virtually, by a considerable majority, re- 
jected the first ministerial measure. Earl Grey ten- 
dered his resignation, — William IV. declining to 
exercise his Prerogative. The few days interreg- 
num, during the Duke of Wellington's abortive 
attempt to establish a ministry, terminated in the 
return of the ear-Premier to office, the King re- 
luctantly consenting to exercise the Prerogative if 
required. 

In this difficult and unprecedented state of public 
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affairs the King is believed to have taken counsel 
with the Duke of Wellington and other confidential 
advisers, to devise some alternative course avoiding 
a creation of new Peers. A lesser evil presented 
itself, if the Opposition Lords could be influenced 
to absent themselves, by a temporary abdication of 
their legislative functions. Accordingly, Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, the private secretary of the King, ad- 
dressed a circular note to the opposing Peers, in the 
name, and by the authority, of the Sovereign. The 
circular was as follows : — 

" St. James's Palace, 
17 May, 1832. 

" My dear Lord. — I am honoured by His Majesty's 
commands to acquaint your Lordship, that all diflSculties 
to the arrangement in progress will be obviated by a 
declaration in the House to-night, from a sufficient number 
of Peers, that, in consequence of the present state of affairs, 
they have come to the resolution of dropping their further 
opposition to the Reform Bill, so that it may pass without 
delay, and as nearly as possible in the present shape. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours sincerely, 

Herbert Taylor." 

On the same evening, in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of WeUington and Lord Grey severally " ex- 
plained." His Grace then retired (with the ma- 
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jority of the Opposition); but, in his concluding 
observations on the political dilemma, he protested, 
that the passing of the Reform measures, under 
such circumstances, was nearly as bad as if the 
threatened creation of Peers had been carried into 
execution. 

It is further remarkable, that Lord Grey, in 
politic and generous consideration of his Sovereign, 
on that evening, and to the end of the Session, 
declined to answer repeated interrogatories put to 
him — whether, as Minister, he had or had not been 
assured of the royal power in case of necessity. It 
was, however, well known that his Lordship had 
been empowered by the King so to secure his mea- 
sures, if otherwise unavoidable. Indeed, a roll of 
some dozen new Peers was ready for submission to 
his Majesty, containing, excepting about a dozen 
Commoners, almost exclusively the names of noble 
Elder Sons and Heirs Presumptive. The principle 
of Life Patents had not been adopted in the minis- 
terial project of creation. 

This concussion in our framework of Government 
was the most severe and hazardous since that of the 
Revolution of 1688. Nevertheless, our vigorous 
and elastic " Constitution" survived the shock. The 
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Peers recovered their position, little, if at all, 
weakened. They now enjoy equal power, perhaps 
increased public respect. 

Are the Lords likely to uphold that power, and 
to retain the confidence of the country, by the part 
they are taking on the Life Patent the Queen 
has been advised to grant to Lord Wensleydale? 

The Author does not now propose to take part in 
the controversy on the "competency" and "con- 
stitutional" right of the Crown to create Life 
Peers* The debate on the new Patent, on the 7th 
Inst., was remarkable for learning and ability, on 
both sides, and for its perfect temper and party 
forbearance. But the following pages, it is thought, 
may further demonstrate the unlimited power of the 

* The question of Life Peerages in 1830 had been ably 
treated in an unpublished " Letter to the Duke of Wellington 
on the Propriety and Legality of Creating Peers for Life, with 
Precedents." (8vo. pages, 44.) The late Sir Harris Nicolas 
was the author, and his first edition was confined to a limited 
private circulation. The deceased author in the same year 
published a second edition, revised, enlarged to 5Q pages 
(Pickering). Both Tracts are out of print and scarce. The 
last edition well deserves re-publication. In 1832 the leading 
Liberals however were not in favour of carrying Parliamentary 
Reform by Life Creations. They generally contended for a 
liberal increase of Hereditary Peers, as more probably realizing 
future as well as present progress ; or for some more valid 
qualification than Crown favour and wealth exclusively. 

b 
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Prerogative ; and their republication may be useful 
in its fuller narrative of historical facts respecting 
the constitution of the Peerage and the changes 
therein. In 1832 the Prerogative, a Sword of 
Damocles suspended over the Upper House, as- 
suredly brought the country safe through a crisis 
of infinite peril. May not a similar collision in 
the Legislature again occur, when this unlimited 
and corrective power in the Sovereign, used or sus- 
pended, may prove to be the safety valve of the 
engine of the State? The Peers are interested in 
the support of all royal prerogatives, as the Crown 
is equally dependant on the permanency and im- 
provement of the Upper House. The present contest 
becomes, therefore, daily more unseemly, and may 
prove incalculably mischievous. Accident, rather 
than design, may have raised a question inoppor- 
tunely, and by the Lords perhaps to be regretted. 
But is not the real responsibility kept in the back 
ground ? 

The Peers in truth have themselves chiefly to 
blame, thus transfixed on the horns of their own 
dilemma. 

The Lords have for centuries usurped their 
Appellate Jurisdiction, and for years past they have 
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failed to administer it satisfactorily to the Public 
or to constitute sucb a Judicial Establishment 
(within or without their own House) as would 
justify their retention of judicial authority. It 
is not here contended that the admission of 
Lord Wensleydale would rectify notorious evils 
in the present administration of Appeals. Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, Lord St. Leonards 
and Lord Campbell have each in former years 
denounced the existing constitution of their Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. As those noble Lords may ere 
many years be gathered to their Fathers, who 
are to succeed them in the administration of the 
Highest Court of Justice ? Why, therefore, the 
present "feigned issue?" And is it noble or 
patriotic in our Hereditary Legislators to make 
the Royal Prerogative of creating Peers the battle- 
ground of a sham contest ? The creation, in excess 
or bad quality, of any class of Peers, whether with 
inheritance or for natural life, must ever be liable 
to abuse, and as all power is subject to misuse. 
But if the Peers now seek to divest the Crown of 
the right and act of occasional creation of Life Peers, 
are they prepared to risk the future adoption of a 
qualification for the Peerage of maximum property 
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with average intellect ; and have they calculated the 
consequences of arraying the People on the side of 
the Crown against the Aristocracy ? 

I3th February, 1856. 
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A POLITICAL Crisis, unparalleled in the history of 
nations, awaits the People and Government of the 
British Empire, — a crisis which endangers the 
very existence of the Constitution so long esta- 
blished in King, Lords and Commons. The future 
destinies of the kingdom, — its salvation from 
ultimate Revolution and a Servile War against 
property and civil institutions, — depend on the 
sagacity and fortitude of Earl Grey to recommend 
to William IV. the exercise of the Royal Prero- 
gative of Creating Peers, and on the energy 
and virtue of his Majesty to use that Prerogative 
boldly and efficiently. 

The wisdom and constitutional right of resorting 
to this extreme but undoubted power of the 
Crown are demonstrable. The Prerogative is a 
transcendent attribute of the King; a Trust for 
the People, of incomparable responsibility. This 
absolute and national trust is no Ideal Theory of 
the British Monarchy; it is a direct and sub- 




stantive power. The Sovereign may misuse this 
Prerogative, or any other entrusted to him; as 
he may also fail to use it when essential to pre- 
serve the relative powers of the three Estates of 
the Realm. 

Political necessity now demands an immediate 
and full Creation of New Peers; and admitting 
(for the sake of argument) every real and plausible 
objection against the present and critical exercise 
of the Royal Prerogative, imperative circum- 
stances fully justify the measure as a choice of evils. 

The argument on this eventful question is in- 
volved in two propositions. 

First. The constitutional existence of the Pre- 
rogative. 

Secondly. The expediency of its present use; 
and the degree in which its exercise is essential 
to the liberties, and therefore to the happiness of 
the People. 

A few brief and preliminary observations may 
remove many objections and prejudices, and will 
dispassionately introduce the discussion. 

The records of all civilized nations are the his- 
tory of new distributions of political power, 
necessarily attendant on new states of society, 
arising from moral and political causes. In the 
present period. Knowledge is the great agent and 
lever of the important revolutions of government 
in progress throughout the world. '' Knowledge 



is Power." The diffusion and equalization of 
this power produce corresponding changes in 
political communities, dependant on the original 
character of their governments, on territorial 
situation and extent, and on national character. 
Enlightened Statesmen avert political convulsions 
by timely reforms and by wisely conceding po- 
pular rights. Despotic rulers oppose themselves 
interestedly or blindly to the stream of time, 
when Revolution inevitably accomplishes changes 
which wise legislation would otherwise peaceably 
eflfect. 

The principles of Political Government are now 
too well known and recognised, in all free states, 
to require on this occasion a dissertation on the 
theory of legislation, or an abridgement of the 
histories of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
The maxims of good government direct, that all 
power, exercised by those who govern, should be 1 ^ 
derived from the consent of those who are go- l^ 
verned; that all government should be established 
for the benefit of the governed ; that the greatest 
good of the greatest number is the object, and I ,^{5^ 
public utility the only true criterion of every j^V 
political measure. The governments of the world 
were formerly reverenced as Divine appoint- 
ments — derived from God, in successive delega- 
tion from the Patriarchs. Those days of political 

superstition are past, never to return. The the- 
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ory of " immutable foundations," of '* prescrip- 
tion" and '' original compacts," is extinct. The 
term ** Constitution" no longer imposes on man- 
kind; in modern acceptation it simply denotes any 
actual form of national government — for the most 
part the effect of accident rather than design — the 
result of successive periodical changes in society, 
and subject to such further alterations as time 
and circumstances may accomplish or require to be 
administered. '* Time is the greatest innovation ; 
and if time of course alter all things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end?" The truth of this 
celebrated axiom of Bacon, even Machiavel, (the 
ingenious architect of monarchical governments,) 
admitted, when he advised, " That if a Common- 
wealth be long-lived, it is necessary to correct it 
often, and reduce it towards its first principles." 
Turgot, the martyr of Reform, exposed the fal- 
lacy of attempting to legislate for futurity. His 
admirable Essay on " Foundation"* demonstrates 
that a perpetual " Constitution" must become in 
process of time eternally useless, if it be not 
eternally mischievous; that the inevitable revolu- 
tions which take place in the manners, the opi- 
nions, the science, the industry and the wants of 
mankind cannot be foreseen ; that the changes, not 
less certain, in the extent, the population, the 

* Encyclopedic. 



capitals^ and the manufactures of provinces and 
towns, render it impossible for the wisest man of 
the present age to form an institution that should 
be salutary to the next — that the idea therefore 
of a Constitution necessarily implies a power that 
can change it. The application of the power 
of reform, unhappily for mankind, is often suc- 
cessfully opposed by t hree descrip tion s of Anti^ 
Reformers — by those who, profiting by mis-go- 
vernment, ever oppose political reformation ; by 
those who, reared in superstitious adoration of 
" the edifices which have stood for ages," cannot 
(generally from their altitude of rank) discern 
the necessity of political changes, because their 
Caste may not need the benefits to be derived 
from them; or by those who, unable to decide 
for themselves on the mode of repair, or what 
use and distribution shall be made of old mate- 
rials, prefer the chance of impending danger to 
the risk of trusting the judgment of others. 

Interest and Prejudice against '* Innovation" 
are therefore the bases of all dishonest and of all 
sincere opposition to an Amendment of the Re- 
presentation ; and on this unstable foundation 
rests the superstructure of a decayed and un- 
amended Commons' House of Parliament. Thus 
the " Constitution" which has braved '' the battle 
and the breeze" is an ** idol of the mind," put 
forward, idolatrously or fraudulently, to maintain 
the " venerable antiquity" of glaring abuses. 



The whole History of England is a record of 
political change and reformation. The sound 
defence of the Ministerial Measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is not its consistency or relation 
to the times of our ancestors, but its necessity 
and adaptation to the requirements of the present 
age. To maintain the principles of Popular Re- 
presentation by reference to history and the poli- 
tical state and institutions of our country in past 
centuries, would involve the fallacy ** that a blind 
man may tread surer by a guide than a seeing 
man can by light." Antiquitas Seculi, Juventus 
Mundi. The words of the great Apostle might 
not inappropriately be the text of the General 
Fast, " Forget those things which are behind, 
reaching forward unto those things that are be- 
fore, and pressing towards the mark." Human 
legislators can neither arrest the march of Time, 
nor avert the ruin which marks his path. 

The historical records of the British Nation are 
the annals of a People originally pastoral and 
barbarous; thinly scattered over an uncultivated 
country; conquered and mixed with foreign in- 
vaders; their language, laws, religion, and go- 
vernment perpetually changing; the Feudal Sys- 
tem supervened on Saxon principles of freedom : 
a nation progressively increasing in numbers, 
wealth, knowledge, and maritime intercourse 
with every quarter of the world. The History of 
the Constitution displays the changes consequent 



on the struggles of Monarchs, Nobles, and Peo- 
ple, alternately contending for power and supe- 
riority; the Reformation superseding Papal domi- 
nion; a system of Representation adapted to the 
past, but not to the present times; a Republic 
sweeping away a dynasty; the Restoration ('' the 
worst species of Revolution,") reproducing it; 
the Abdication; the Revolution of 1688; and the 
wonderful creations of new society in the eigh- 
teenth and present centuries.* 

In the midst of these revolutions of time this 
great country has been enslaved by the predomi- 
nance in the national councils of Tory principles. 
Patriots who would have reformed our institu- 
tions have been excluded from offices of honour 
and power; the municipal establishments of the 
country have not been adapted to the new wants 
of society, but have been surrendered to decay 
and corruption; and the administration of public 
affairs was only relinquished by the Political Mo- 
nopolists, when their blindness or hardihood in 
opposing the loud and menacing demand for 
redress of grievances in a thorough Reform of 
the Commons' Representation, rendered it im- 
possible for them longer to hold it within their 
grasp. At this crisis, so momentous to the form 
and very existence of the Government, a Party — 

* The Introduction prefixed to the Parliamentary reprint of Domesday, 
records the most remarkable evidence of the changes in the distribution of 
population and wealth. Is our political Constitution alone to remain stagnant? 
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who ever denied to the People any Reform — op- 
pose themselves to the will of the great majority 
of their countrymen, to the King and to his 
Ministers, and to a large portion of the Peers of the 
realm! The Tories, who pronounced Xkk^xxjiat that 
no change in the Representation was necessary or 
fit to be conceded — who drove the People to the 
verge of the precipice of revolution and social 
chaos — now assume to be the arbiters of a 
measure of Reform, which the King, the Minis- 
ters, and almost all the freely chosen Repre- 
sentatives of the People have agreed to! The 
House of Lords, whose right to control the Lower 
House in matters relating to the Commons' Re- 
presentation is at least questionable, assumes a 
'power which the spirit of the Constitution vests in 
the Monarch alone. The Lords anciently had 
no power over the constitution of the House of 
Commons, which was long exclusively vested in 
the Crown. The Articles of the Scotch and Irish 
Unions (which determined the relative propor- 
tions of the representative body) first gave the 
Peers a virtual right to legislate on the Represen- 
tation, which can now only be changed by Act of 
Parliament, and not as formerly by the King's 
Writ and Charters. The Commons have still 
no power whatever over the Rights of the Peer- 
age, or on the Writs returnable in the House 
of Lords, and they formerly, with a reciprocal 
jealously, excluded the Peers from exercising 
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any power over their rights. Thus the Com- 
mons, in 1604, on the occasion of their difference 
with the Lords, made their memorable represen- 
tation to James I. — " That, though they were but 
"part of a body, as to make new laws — yet, for 
*' any matter of privileges of our House, we are, 
" and ever have been, a Court of ourselves, of suf- 
"ficient power to discern and determine, without 
" their Lordships, as their Lordships have used 
** always to do for theirs, without us."* If the 
ancient Prerogative now existed, which enabled 
the Crown and Sheriffs to exclude decayed bo- 
roughs, and enfranchise new communities, the 
consent of the House of Lords to a Reform Bill 
would be as unnecessary as in former times. But 
whatever Prerogatives are beneficial to the People 
the Crown is deprived of; and when the Crown 
then resorts to other means for accomplishing 
a measure beneficial to bothy a third party in- 
terposes. A majority of Forty-one Peers refused 
in October last to receive into Committee a 
Bill, which had passed a House of Commons 
called by the King expressly to ascertain the 
sense of the People on the great question of 
Parliamentary Reform; and it is deliberately 
asserted that the '' Constitution" does not afford 
a remedy for political anomalies so destructive of 
itself! A more severe satire or bitter sarcasm 
against the form of Government never was pro- 

• Commons' Journals, vol. i. p. 164, Election Case, Goodwin and Fortescue. 
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mulgated, nor if true a more unanswerable argu- 
ment for a necessary Revolution. But this libel 
on the form and spirit of the British Monarchy- 
may be easily and briefly exposed; and happily 
for this vast Empire, while political earthquakes 
and bloody civil contests are breaking up the 
Governments of the Old and New World — from 
the bigotry and suicidal conduct of the monopo- 
lists of political power — the Constitution of this 
country does contain a vital principle which may 
yet save it from revolutionary changes. 

First. — Does the Constitution invest the Monarch 
with the Prerogative of Creating Peers? 

An erudite inquiry into the constituent parts 
of the ancient legislative and remedial Assem- 
blies of England, Scotland, and Ireland — or com- 
mentaries on the several terms Council, Convoca- 
tion, Commission, and Parliament— dse unnecessary, 
and would involve useless inquiry. Commen- 
tators and '' Constitutional Writers" differ, and 
the truth lies buried between them in the mazes 
of their controversy and the obscurity of time. 
*' Anxiety to attribute, on the one hand, almost 
indefinite antiquity to the constitution of the 
Commons' House of Parliament, and a contrary 
disposition in the adverse party, have led to much 
dispute on this subject ; and have rendered the 
investigation of it by those who seek only for 
truth in some degree invidious."* The most in- 
disputable authority, on the present occasion and 

• Peerage Report, p. 476. 
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for the present object, is the Report of the Lords' 
Committees on the Dignity of the Peerage, and 
the publications of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners authorized to investigate the Records of 
the ancient Parliamentary Writs of Summons. 

" Before the reign of Edward I. neither the 
principles nor the practice of the Constitution 
can be ascertained with certainty ; but under the 
Government of Edward, a settled and uniform 
usage may be discerned, from whence the Parlia- 
ment received an organization nearly approaching 
to the form in which it now subsists. Consider- 
able obscurity prevails with respect to the rights 
and functions of the individuals who enjoyed the 
privilege or were subjected to the duty of attend- 
ance."* 

The modification of the Legislative Assemblies 
of England is in many instances ingeniously 
traced in the Report on the Dignity of the Peer- 
age. Property was the original title to the bur- 
den and privilege of representation; and anciently 
all those who inherited or acquired large posses- 
sions, were called by the King to his Councils 
and Parliaments, as subjects from their station 
fitted to be the best advisers, and who from their 
property were most amenable to taxation. Rich- 
ard L, to defray the cost of his military exploits 
in the Holy Land, raised money in England by 
selling to the citizens and burgesses of many 

♦ Th« Parliamentary Writs, Pref. 1827. 
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cities and boroughs various privileges and grants 
of Crown demesnes. These grants made them 
tenants-in-chief of the King, and invested them 
with political power and separate municipal juris- 
dictions. The consequences are thus detailed by 
the Lords' Report. 

** In the mean time, by subinfeudations, by divisions of lands 
amongst coheirs, by forfeitures and escheats, and re-grants of 
the Crown in smaller parcels, by sales, by usurpations in times 
of confusion, and by various other means, the lands of the 
kingdom fell into the hands of a larger number of proprietors. 
Several of them were younger branches of the principal families, 
provided for by parts of the family property; others had ob- 
tained grants of land for services or by favour. Many having 
acquired wealth, had become purchasers of land ; and the spirit 
of the crusades had induced many proprietors, especially during 
the reign of Richard, to part with great portions to the best 
bidder, for the purpose of raising money for those expeditions. 
Thus, by degrees, a new state of property, both real and per- 
sonal, arose throughout the kingdom, and a new character was 
given to a large portion of the people; and on the death of 
Richard many concurring circumstances had apparently a ten- 
dency to produce important changes, which the accession of 
John, the imperfection of his title, the loss of Normandy and 
Its final separation from the Crown of England, his character 
(little calculated to obtain respect), his extravagance, and his 
general conduct throughout his reign, probably hastened/'* 

The usurped and encroaching power of the 
Roman Pontiffs, and the civil contests to reduce 
their dominion, ultimately produced remarkable 
modifications of the government of England. 

* Peerage Report, p. 52, 53. 
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This eventful era is described by the same unex- 
ceptionable authority. 

" The Sovereigns and the people of Europe at length began 
to throw off their superstitious dependence on the Court of 
Rome, and a great change followed in the Christian world. A 
disposition to resist the papal usurpations appeared in expres- 
sions of discontent in the reign of John; it was nourished, 
though with little effect, in the reign of his son^ but manifested 
itself more fully in the reign of his grandson, Edward the First, 
who endeavoured to throw off the manacles of the papal power, 
assisted by the spirit of his people— a spirit of freedom and 
independence, which he used for his own protection against the 
papal power, but which led at the same time, together with his 
necessities for money, to an amelioration of the political consti- 
tution of the government, both in its form and in its adminis- 
tration. The papal power, however, still prevailed so far as to 
continue and enforce the separation of the clergy from the laity, 
as a third estate in the constitution of the government; a cha- 
racter which they apparently did not possess (at least in the 
same degree) under the Saxon government. 

" The separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil jurisdic- 
tion had begun in the reign of the Conqueror. Whether he 
was aware of the consequences of his edict on that subject or 
not, to that edict is to be attributed much that England had 
afterwards to suffer. The clergy, in consequence of this sepa- 
ration, were enabled to assume powers and exemptions utterly 
inconsistent with the good government of the country, and 
which, in a great degree, emancipated them from the laws of 
their country, as administered by lay jurisdictions. The clergy, 
as a body, mixed in all the contests between the Sovereign and 
the people. They found in their Sovereign a spirit of resist- 
ance to the encroachments of the papal power, and of the clergy 
acting under its sanction; and a disposition in the people to 
resist the encroachments of their Sovereign on their privileges. 
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and the clergy were generally disposed to nourish the spirit of 
liberty in the people, in opposition to the spirit of domination in 
the Sovereign, because the Sovereign generally opposed the 
claims of the clergy; they therefore were most commonly 
friendly to the complaints of the people, and supported their 
claims against the King. Indeed, both clergy and laity had so 
far common cause, as both claimed a freedom from taxation by 
the King without their consent. The necessities of the Crown 
compelled the frequent convention of assemblies, by which aids 
to the Crown might be lawfully granted ; redress of grievances 
was generally obtained by a grant of money to the King ; and 
in more than one instance the people told their Sovereign that 
they had purchased by such grants the charters of their liber- 
ties."* 

The political events which subsequently in- 
duced a further extension of popular influence in 
the reign of Henry III., are afterwards narrated, 
and exhibit the '* workings of time" in the forma- 
tion of the English government. 

" Henry dissipated the revenues of the Crown by his extra- 
vagance; and being always necessitous, more frequently re- 
quired, and indeed obtained, aids from his people than any of 
his predecessors ; and when that resource failed, he endeavoured 
to supply the want by extortion and violence, and supported his 
illegal proceedings by the terror of an army of foreigners in his 
pay. The great necessities of this King, and his frequent recur- 
rence to his people to supply those necessities, placed him in a 
different situation from that in which many of his predecessors, 
and particularly the Conqueror and his sons, had been. They 
seldom, perhaps never, had occasion to seek for voluntary aid, 
by convening an assembly for that purpose, which might peace- 
ably stipulate for a redress of grievances, and purchase conces- 

• Peerage Report, p. 75. 
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siohs from their Sovereign by a pecuniary grant. The assem- 
blies convened by Henry, previous to the Parliament of 1258 
after mentioned, appear often to have aimed at obtaining such 
concessions ; but generally failed in obtaining more than pro- 
mises to observe the Great Charter, and generally to administer 
duly the law of the land. It appears too, from history, that 
Henry was not the only oppressor. Many of the great lords 
were as blameable in their conduct towards their vassals as he 
was towards his subjects ; and, in answer to their complaints of 
his non-observance of the great Charter, he frequently retorted, 
that they were as little observant of its provisions in favour of 
their vassals. 

" At this period, therefore, every thing tended to prepare the 
minds of the people for changes in the government ; and that 
great changes did take place in the course of the reigns of 
Henry and his son, is evident from existing authentic docu- 
ments, as well as from history ; — changes which at one time in 
the reign of Henry reduced the royal power far below its just 
station, and made the King a mere engine, whilst he was, in 
truth, a captive in the hands of some of his powerful and ambi- 
tious subjects — changes, it is true, not permanent in their full 
extent, but the influence of which seem, in a considerable de- 
gree, to have remained after the particular provisions by which 
those changes were effected had been abolished.'** 

The results of the contest between the Earl of 
Leicester and Henry III., are further particularly- 
noticed by the Noble Committees — 

" At the same time the conduct of the Earl of Leicester and 
his associates in power, and the abject condition to which they 
had reduced the King whilst their prisoner, with the conse- 
quences which followed from the subjection of the country to 
the rule of a few ambitious and interested individuals, had also 
probably a considerable effect on the minds of the people in a 
• Peerage Report, p. 97. 
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contrary direction. All these circumstances, with the increasing 
wealth and population of the country, and the gradual subdivi- 
sion of the great properties acquired by some of the followers 
of William the Conqueror, which had made their successors 
formidable both to the Crown and to the people, must have also 
had a tendency to produce important changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Government. 

" If the people dreaded the power of the Crown, they also 
had reason to dread the power of the great landed proprietors 
acting in opposition to the Crown; and the King had every 
reason for wishing to reduce that power, and to balance it by 
the power of the people at large, to whom Henry had been 
compelled openly to appeal, and who had apparently contri- 
buted to the final overthrow of the Earl of Leicester and his 
party. It is highly probable, therefore, that the minds of all 
were prepared to receive and approve a more stable govern- 
ment than that which had prevailed during great part of the 
reign of Henry : and there seems ground for supposing that 
considerable changes did take place in the course of the reign 
of his son, though it may be difficult to trace those changes, or 
to discover the authority by which they were made. The policy 
of Edward seems to have been particularly aimed at lessening 
the powers of the great men ; and one important measure of his 
reign, the statute called the statute " Quia emptores terrarum," 
which prevented future subinfeudation, and gradually increased 
the number of the immediate tenants of the Crown, was directly 
calculated for this purpose ; and to the policy of that Statute 
the King steadily adhered.'* 

The progress of popular power at the close of 
the reign of Edward III. is accurately traced in 
the following events — 

" Before the accession of Richard the Second a spirit of inde- 
pendence had been gradually rising amongst the body of the 
people. Their power and their importance had increased in 
consequence of the subdivision of property. 
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" The increase of tenancy-in-chief of the Crown, alienations 
of the Crown lands, grants of franchises, the civil contests in 
the reigns of John and Henry the Third, the necessities of 
Edward the First, the weak and disturbed government of 
Edward the Second, his dethronement and the succession of his 
son, sanctioned by the authority of a legislative assembly, the 
vast expenses of the wars in the reign of Edward the Third, 
which had compelled that Prince frequently to have recourse to 
his people for pecuniary aid, had at length given to the legisla- 
tive assembly of the Kingdom, and particularly to the Commons 
assembled in Parliament, a portion of that power which in time 
produced the constitutional system on which the government of 
the country now rests. The want of means to support his mili- 
tary operations, by his own forces, and by alliances generally 
purchased by subsidies to foreign Princes, had led Edward the 
Third, on different occasions, to exert powers beyond his lawful 
prerogative, to obtain supplies of money : and though these ex- 
ertions of power had been in some degree suffered by the peo- 
ple, seduced by the brilliant display of his glory in arms during 
that part of his reign ; the misfortunes which obscured the latter 
part of that reign, and the misconduct of public affairs, which 
his imbecility in his last days tended to produce, had excited a 
general spirit of discontent before death removed him from the 
throne."* 

The accession of Henry IV., on the deposal 
of Richard 11. by a Convention Parliament, was 
another signal event in connection with English 
liberties, and is recorded in the Peerage Report 
with an ingenuous admission why the Common- 
wealth troubles eventuated in the ultimate ex- 
pulsion of the Stuarts. 

** These circumstances had probably important effects during 
the whole of the reign of Henry, and finally involved the coun- 

Peerage Report, p. 135 
C 
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try in a l(Hig and bloody civil war ; in the course of whick al- 
most aU the grciat families were destroyed, the property and the 
influence of the Temporal Lords of Parliament were much 
reduced, and the way was prepared for those assumptions of 
power by Henry the Seventh, and his successors, which again 
involved tlie country in a civil war in the reign of Charles the 
Firs<i, and finally produced the revolution of 1 688 ; on the basis 
of whicb the present constitution of the legislative assembly of 
thi^ country may be said now to stand."* 

Innumerable historical facts and copious extracts 
from various Parliamentary Reports, (sanctioned 
by the authority of the past and present Peerage 
of the United Kingdom,) might be cited, if further 
necessary, to prove that the British Constitution 
has been the subject of extreme and perpetual 
changes, unparalleled in the '' mutability" of any 
other European government. However English 
Historians may differ on the causes of political 
events, they all concur in admitting the successive 
alterations produced by time. But to place this 
preliminary fact beyond all question— and to 
prove the direct, full and recent admission by the 
Legislature of the Prerogative of the Crown — the 
following able summary and recapitulation of the 
progressive character of the Constitution is ex- 
tracted from the Peerage Report. 

** Having endeavoured to trace the constitution of the Legi8<* 
lative Assemblies of England from the Conquest, through a long 
course of years, so far as the Documents which have occurred 
to the Committee have, in their estimation, furnished means for 
the purpose, the Committee presume that from those documents 

• Peerage Report, p. 238. 
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the following in&reDces may be. drawn: — ^That, since the Con-» 
quest, all laws . have been constantly made in the name of thie 
King. — ^That in the early reigns after the Conquest, on some 
important occasions, the King exercised his powers of legisla- 
tion with the advice, and consequently with the consent, of per- 
sons styled his Barons, convened by his command; but that on 
other occasions he probably exercised those powers with the 
advice of a Council, consisting of certain officers of the Crown, 
and others selected according to the pleasure of the Crown j 
and that although many laws appear in form as emanating firom 
the King alone, yet it does not thence follow that in fact those 
laws had not the sanction at least of his selected Council^ and 
sometimes of that council frequently termed his Great Council, 
or the Council of his Barons. — That the great charter of John is 
the earliest document of which authentic evidence remains, from 
which the constitution of that legislative assembly called the 
King's Great Council, or the Great Council of the Realm, can 
be, with any degree of certainty, collected. — ^That according to 
that charter, whatever might be the authority by which other 
laws might be made, such an assembly as there described was 
alone competent to grant an extraordinary aid to the Crown: 
and that that assembly consisted of certain persons, who, by that 
charter, were required to be personally summoned by the King's 
writ, and of other persons who by that charter were allowed to 
be summoned generally, and not personally ; and that the latter 
description of persons certainly, and the former probably, were 
required to be so summoned with reference to their holding 
lands in chief of the Crown ; but that from the charter of John 
no clear inference can be drawn that any city or borough had 
any share in the constitution of a legislative assembly. — Th^t 
the charter of John was not afterwards considered as having 
definitively settled the constitution of the great legislative 
assembly of the kingdom in all points, even for the purpose of 
granting extraordinary aids to the Crown : but that, on the con- 
trary, by the subsequent charter of Henry the Third, in the 
1st year of his reign, the subject was expressly reserved for 

c2 
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future discussion. — That the great charter of the 9th of Heniy 
the Third (which charter, and not that of John^ has been ever 
since recognized as the great charter of liberties^) was wholly 
silent on the subject. — ^That during the reign of Henry the 
Third important changes probably took place in the constitution 
of the Great Council of the kingdom, and most probably without 
the intervention of any express law on the subject. — That the 
charter of John contains the first evidence discovered by the 
Committee of any distinction between the different persons who 
composed the Great Council of the kingdom, generally before 
described as the King's Barons, or as Prelates, Earls, and Barons, 
Or "Magnates," or " Proceres.** — ^That in the charter of John^ 
distinction is marked by the mode by which the Prelates, Earls^ 
and those called " Majores Barones," and the other members, 
were required by that charter to be summoned to attend a Great 
Council. — ^That in the 49th of Henry the Third a Great Council 
was convened in the King's name, consisting of certain persons, 
both of the clergy and laity, who were summoned personally by 
the King's special writ, according to the charter of John ; and 
of persons not so summoned, but required to attend, not by 
general summons according to the charter of John, but in con- 
sequence of writs directed to the sheriff of certain counties, and 
writs directed to certain cities and boroughs, and to the Cinque 
Ports, commanding the officers or persons to whom those writs 
were respectively directed, to cause persons to be chosen as re- 
presentatives of those counties, cities, boroughs, and Cinque 
Ports, respectively, and to require the attendance of the persons 
so to be chosen, at the time and place appointed for the meeting 
of those whose personal attendance was required by special 
writs directed to each person individually. — That this proceed- 
ing in the 49th of Henry the Third took place in a time of civil 
war, when the King was a prisoner in the hands of a part of his 
subjects. — ^That it superseded, in effect, a part of the Provisions 
of Oxford, which had not been then definitively annulled by 
legislative authority. — That it does not appear, by any remain- 
ing document, that the proceeding, so far as it constituted an 
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aniembly pwrdy by the electkm of others, was prefiously autho*^ 
rized by any express law, or by any preoedmt whidi it pre* 
dsely followed, or that it was itself precisely followed as a pre- 
cedent, in all its parts, at any subsequent time ; but that the 
writs of summons issued in the 49th of Henry the Third to 
individual laymen (who had not the dignity of Earl), requirii^ 
their attendance at that time, have been subsequently admitted 
as evidence that those persons were Barons of the realm, and^ 
combined with other circumstances, that their descendants were 
entitled to that dignity, as inherited firom the persons so sum- 
moned, and as a personal dignity. — ^That the first clear evidence 
remaining of any subsequent convention of a l^slative as- 
sembly, resembling that convened in the 49th of Henry the 
Third, consists in the documents proving the convention of a 
legislative assembly in the King's Parliament in the 2dd of 
Edward the First. — ^That the constitution of the legislative 
assemblies actually convened between the 49th of Henry the 
Third and the 23rd of Edward the First, remains involved in 
great obscurity. — ^That from the 23d of Edward the First to 
the 15th of Edward the Second, the legislative assemblies of the 
country appear to have been generally, but not always, consti- 
tuted nearly in the manner in which the assembly in the 23d of 
Edward the First was constituted. — That they at length con- 
sisted, as they now consist, of two distinct bodies, having dif- 
ferent characters, rights, and duties, and generally distinguished 
by the appellations of Lords and Commons ; the Lords being 
all personally summoned by special writs, but distinguished 
amongst themselves as spiritual and temporal ; the spiritual 
Lords being the Archbishops and Bishops of England, and, 
before the Reformation, certain Abbots and Priors and Masters 
of orders. — That the rights of the Lords spiritual, as members 
of the legislative assembly, were attached to temporal posses- 
sions, which they respectively enjoyed as belonging to their 
respective ecclesiastical dignities, and were transmitted with 
those possessions to their successors in those dignities ; whilst 
the rights of the temporal Lords, as members of the legislative 
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assembly, were generally, though not universally, considered as 
hereditary, according to the terms and modes of their creation, 
or rights of inheritance, and their blood was considered as 
ennobled by their possession of their respective dignities. — That 
the declaratory statute of the 15th of Edward the Second gave 
the sanction of legislative authority to the constitution of die 
legislative power as it then stood; namely, that all matters 
which were to be established for the estate of the King or his 
heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people, should 
be treated, accorded, and established in Parliament, by the 
King, and by the assent of the Prelates, Earls, and Barons, and 
the Commonalty of the realm, according as it had been thereto- 
fore accustomed. — ^That this statute was expressly founded on 
usage only, and declared the usage which then prevailed to be 
the law of the land. — ^That on the usage so declared, the con- 
stitution of the legislative power has from that time principally 
rested, though, in subsequent reigns, some variations have pre- 
vailed in practice. — That in the 5th of Richard the Second an 
ordinance was made giving further sanction to the recognition 
of rights founded on usage in forming the legislative assemblies 
of the realm, and subsequent statutes have engrafted express 
Regulations, controlling usage with respect to that part of the 
legislative assembly which was constituted by election. — That 
what was the constitution of the legislative power for some time 
before and in the 15th of Edward the Second, as evidenced by 
prior and subsequent documents, is to be considered as declared, 
in the 15th of Edward the Second, by express law, to be the 
true constitution of that power, subject to such alterations as 
should from time to time be made by the legislative power thus 
definitely acknowledged by statute. — That in very early times 
the Crown had assumed the power of granting to individuals 
the dignity of Earl by letters patent. — That in the reign of 
Edward the Third a new dignity, the dignity of Duke, was 
created by the power of the Crown by letters patent, and to 
that dignity were attached the rights of a Peer of the realm, 
and of a member of the legislative assembly in Parliament. — 
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i^hat in subsequent reigns the new dignities of Marquis iMid 
Viscount were also created by letters patent : and the rights of 
a Peer of the realm, and of a member of the legislative assembly 
in Parliament, were^ by the same letters patent^ attached to 
those new dignities. — That the dignity of Baron was sometimes 
granted by the King by letters patent (the first instance ^f 
which remaining on record was in the reign of Richard the 
Second), and that sometimes that dignity was created by simple 
summons by writ, and a sitting in Parliament in pursuance of 
that writ ; which, however, probably was not in the reign of 
Edward the Firsts and perhaps for some time after, considered 
as alone having clearly the effect of creating an hereditary 
right. — ^That with respect to the constitution of the representa- 
tive body forming the House of Commons, though the statute 
of the 5th of Richard the Second, acknowledging the right, 
acquired by usage, of the places which then sent members to 
Parliament^ confirmed that right to those places ; yet as the 
Crown, after the 23d. of Edward the First, had exercised the 
power of authorizing places to send members which had not 
sent any in the 23d of Edward the First, that power continued 
to be exercised by the Crown after the statute of the 5 th of 
Richard the Second, until a very late period. — That the right 
thus exercised by the Crown, of augmenting the number of 
^rsons having voices in either House of Parliament^ affected 
the rights previously vested in others, so far as the exercise of 
the power of the two Houses of Parliament respectively de- 
pended on the plurality of voices in each House. — That with 
respect to the Commons, this right must be considered as virtu^ 
ally taken away by the terms of the compacts by which the 
three kingdoms have been united ; but that the right remains 

WITH RESPECT TO THE CREATION OF PEERS."* 

Thus this vital Prerogative is fully admitted to 
exist — a power vsrhich is no latent right, which is 
clearly derived from prescription, and a legal 

* Peerage Report* p. 389—391. 
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and established authority sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of ages. 

All the great authorities of Constitutional law 
distinctly admit that the spirit of the English 
Monarchy sanctions the full possession and un- 
controuled use of this supreme power. Coke 
distinguishes the Lords Temporal in Parliament 
as Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, and 
Barons, who sit there by reasons of their dig- 
nities which they hold by descent, or creation^* 
Sir William Dugdale specially states that the an- 
cient monarchs summoned to their Parliaments 
** not only the Spiritual Lords and those of the 
** Temporality, which held their land by Service 
'' of Barony, but sundry others, who, for their 
'* prudence, military valour, and loyalty, being 
" esteemed well deserving, had special writs di- 
" rected to them, when and as often as those 
'' Kings thought fit to require their advice; who, 
** being then only Knights^ had the title of Che- 
" valier attributed to them, and were called Peers, 
** being Pares Baronum.'''\ The same laborious 
Antiquary observes, that " by the records of 
•* which Summons of the Lords Temporal, it i? 
** not unworthy to be noted, that some were 
** never called above once ; some twice, or more 
** times ; some during their lives, but not their 
" descendants : as also, that the husbands of 

• Coke, Inst. I. and IV. 

t Dugdale's Summons of the Nobility. 1685. Pref. 
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" sundry Heirs Female had summons by the title 
" which the ancestors of such heirs female en- 
" joyed. So likewise in the case of Coheirs, the 
" Husband of which of them the Sovereign 
** pleased to honour therewith, and his descend- 
" ants by her."* Prynne, amply as usual, traces 
the unlimited power of the Prerogative in many 
voluminous works and ancient records, and 
proves beyond doubt that population and pro- 
perty were the original bases of English Parlia- 
ments.f Whitelocke maintains the same doc- 
trine. ** It will be fitt likewise to consider some- 
** what of the election, or right of seate and 
'* suffrage of the members of the house of peeres, 
" of whom it hath been before shewed, that they 
*' sitt in parlement by right of primogeniture, 
** not by a popular election : yett they may pro- 
** perly enough be said to be elected by the law, 
** or by the King. The law may be said to elect 
" them to be senators, when it giveth that privi- 
** ledge to all those who hold their lands by the 
" tenure of a barony ; whereof the learning is not 
" now so much in use as it hath bin formerly. 
*' The King may be said to elect these members 
" of the lords' house, wheresoever he chooseth any 
" person (as he may whome he pleaseth) and cre- 
" ated him a baron ; which he may doe by his writ, 

• Dugdale, Pref.— See Precedents, Appendix I. II. III. 
t Prynne, Writs, Parts I. II. III. IV.— Soveraigne Power of Parliaments. 
— Plea for the Lords. 
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'^ or by his letters pattents : and the persons so 
" created are thereby elected by the King (in ef- 
'' feet) to be members of the house of peeres in 
** parlement, and shall injoy the rights and pri- 
" vileges of a member of that house."* He de- 
scribes the Peers in his time *' as att this day 
" the most of them created by letters pattents." 
All intermediate writers concur in the same con- 
stitutional view, and Blackstone is a sufficiait. mo- 
dem authority that the King still enjoys the sole 
and irresponsible power of adding Temporal Lords 
to the House of Peers, that " their number is in- 
definite, and may be increased at will by the 
power of the Crown. "f Citations from the an- 
cient manuscript and recent treatises on the Aris- 
tocracy and Rights of the House of Lords might 
be abundantly quoted as additional evidence. 
But the Prerogative is indisputable; and the 
only object of inquiry is to show distinctly its 
definite character; that the Crown has acquired 
no new power imported from abroad, and exer- 
cises no usurped privilege alien to the spirit and 
practice of the Constitution. 

This Prerogative has unjustifiably been at 
different periods opposed, and the particular 
object of its occasional exercise has been often 
stigmatised and condemned. Boroughs and 
Peerages have been created in different reigns for 

• Whitelocke upon the King's Writt, vol. ii. p. 8. 
t Commentaries, b. i. ch. 2. 
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party and corrupt purposes, which cannot be 
vindicated or excused. James I. was not it*re- 
proachable in his profuse distribution of ' political 
honours; and the Duke of Buckingham may or 
may not have abused the powers enjoyed by 
him as the favbrite of two Kings.* Matty of 
the Lords' Protests during the reign bf Charles II. 
also imply that the increase of the Peerage was 
then considered a grievance ; but it was the ob- 
jects of the creation, not the legality of the pre- 
rogative, which contributed to render that pro- 
fligate monarch unpopular with his subjects. A 
Prerogative may have been in past, and may be 
in present times, misused ; but examples of its 
exercise are always to be judged by reference to 
the motives and objects of the monarch or his ad- 
visers. A creation of Peers to deprive a nation 
of a Representative system, or to prevent an 
amendment or improvement of its constitution, 
would be a measure palpably unconstitutional, as 
a violktion of the trust reposed in the Sovereign 
for the good of his People. To create Peers for 

* The Duke of Buckingham (George Villiers) is often vulgarly represented 
as impeached for influencing the Crown in the profuse exercise of the Peerage 
prerogative. The only part, however, of hb impeachments, which involves that 
subject, is Article XI., " his procuring honours for his poor kindred ;" and the 
article expressly represents that the treason was a corrupt distribution of rank 
to his relations, " an unnecessary advancement" of persons of " poor estates" 
and the profligate grant of annuities, pensions and lands to support their dig- 
nities. (State Trials, vol. ii. p. 1316. A. D. 1626.) See also Buckingham's 
answer to that article, idem. p. 1436. His sale of honours was an ancient 
trade. 
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the purpose of preserving the balance of the three 
estates — for restoring ancient rights, or to vest a 
new distribution of political power in newly 
created classes of the community — is a constitu- 
tional and magnanimous act. 

The nature and object of the Prerogative be- 
came the subject of remarkable discussions in the 
last century ; viz. on the creation of the twelve 
Peers in 1711; in the subsequent impeachment 
of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford; on the Peerage 
Bill of 1718-19; and the Regency Acts during 
the incapacity of George III. 

A brief account of these respective Parlia- 
mentary and political discussions will singu- 
larly illustrate the foundation and value of the 
Royal power. The prophetic foresight of many 
English Patriots anticipated the present singular 
juncture, and predicted that the Prerogative was 
the fortunate magnetic compass by which some 
future King would steer the vessel of the State 
amidst shoals and breakers, and preserve the 
British Constitution from the political revolutions 
incident to European Governments established on 
the Feudal System. 

The Creation of the Twelve Peers by a Tory^ 
ministry in 1711-12, to obtain in one day a ma- 
jority over the Whig Lords, has been the subject 
of endless historical comment. An impartial 
examination into all the circumstances of this 
particular exercise of the prerogative would 
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only justify its necessity for the liberties of the 
country, or expose a misuse of the royal power. 
The suddenness of the infusion afforded no op- 
portunity for any previous discussion in Parlia- 
ment, and the new Peers were introduced into 
the Upper House without opposition.* Contem- 
porary historians describe this creation accord- 
ing to their several party opinions.f Some few 
political publications appeared after the event, 
one of which, Reflections on a Paper lately printed, i 
entitled, A Letter to Sir Miles Wharton concerning \ 
Occasional PeerSyX contains some excellent re- 
marks in vindication of the measure, and many 
acute observations on the value of the Preroga- 
tive. The author defends the trust committed 
to the King as the vital principle of a mijced 
government consisting of Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy, and absolutely necessary to 
preserve the equilibrium of the three constituent 

* Lord Compton and Lord Bruce, sons of the Earls of Northampton and 
Aylesbuiy, were called up by writ to the House of Peers. The other ten Peers 
were — Lord Duplin, of the kingdom of Scotland, created Baron Hay, of Bed- 
wardin, in the county of Hereford ; Lord Viscount Windsor, of Ireland, made 
Baron Mountjoy, in the Isle of Wight ; Henry Paget, son of Lord Paget, 
created Baron Burton, in the county of Stafford ; Sir Thomas Mansell, Baron 
Manaell, of Mayam, in the county of Glamorgan ; Sir Thomas Willoughby, 
Baron Middleton, of Middleton, in the county of Warwick ; Sir Thomas Tre- 
vor, Baron Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of Bedford ; George Granville, 
Baron Lansdown, of Biddeford, in the county of Devon ; Samuel Masham, 
Baron Masham, of Oats, in the county of Essex ; Thomas Foley, Baron Foley, 
of Kidderminster, in the county of Worcester; and Allen Bathurst, Baron Ba- 
thurst, of Bathelsden, in the county of Bedford. 

t Oldmixon, vol. iii. p. 482. X London, 8vo. 1713. 
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powers, " The Prince is the grand Pilot, of tfee 
States and should trim it so as not to endanger 
its sinking, either by the too great, weight of the 
Lords on the one side, or of the Commons om 
the other. For if the one be too powerful, the 
consequence will naturally be an Aristocracy; if 
the other, a Democracy; and both equally de^ 
structive of Monarchy."* He views the prerogar 
tive in an original light, as essential to the 
Crown, because the only means of maintaining 
the power of the Lords against the Commons. 

" The Commons of Great Britain are a very powerfol body, 
as well by the acquisition of the greatest part of those lands tbat 
were anciently in the hands of the nobility, as of those that, be- 
fore the dissolution of religious houses belonged to the clergy, 
and will be growing more so, as their riches shall increase by 
trade (which, may it always flourish and increase) ; so that firom 
what has been already said, it must appear plain to the least 
discerning eye, that is not resolved to be blind, how destructiye 
it must be to the Constitution, to deprive the Crown of the 
power of making Lords, when, and as often, as it sees conventerU; 
it being, in a manner, the only method left to keep the balimce 
even."t 

The creation of the twelve Lords does not 
appear to have been so sudden and unexpected 
as the historians of the period generally assert. 

<* I must ingenuously confess, that it is not visible to me |hat 
the power of each lord is so much the less considerable as it is 
repeated in other persons. Are the old lords' privileges les- 

* Reflections, p. 3. f Idem, p. 8. 
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sened ? Had they any one advantage more as peers^ before the 
last creation, than they now enjoy ? Is not, on the contrary, 
that August Body strengthened both in Power, Interest and 
Council, by the Accession of the Twelve Lords, all Gentlemen 
of good Sense, great Estates, and considerable Interest in their 
Countries? And yet slily to insinuate that those Worthy 
Peers were brought in by Surprize, as if none of the Old 
Lords knew any thing of their Creation till the Minute they 
appeared in the House, and that when they appeared there, 
they were so obscure, that the Old Lords did not know them^ 
and that their Introductors seemed to crowd them into their 
Seats as if they had been ashamed of them, is so abominably 
false and scandalous, that the new-created Lords had been all 
Ornaments to their Country in the House of Commons, and will 
doubtless make the same figure in the House of Lords. And I 
must say, that the intended Creation of those Twelve Lords was 
known to every Body without Doors some Time before it hap- 
pened. But that I take to be nothing to the Purpose: Her 
Majesty has the power undoubtedly of making Peers whenever 
she sees it convenient, and is not to ask leave of any of Her 
Subjects. This would be to rob the Crown of its Sovereignty, 
and to render the Prince a mere Creature of the People."* 

He then shows the absurd use made of the term 
Occasional Peers. 

^* This Gentleman often makes use of the Word Occasional; 
I fancy he is an Occasional Conformist, and so the Word Occa- 
sional lies uppermost and undigested in his Stomach. Honour 
is always bestowed by the Prince on some Occasion or other ; 
and in this Sense, that I may oblige the Gentleman in a Word 
he is so fond of, I will agree so far with him, that every Lord, 
whether of Old or New Creation, is an Occasional Lord : Whe- 
ther the Occasion of his Creation was simply the Reward of his 
Merit, or to remove and cure some dangerous Heats and Divi- 

* Reflections, pp. 15, 16. 
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sions in the House of Lords, or the grand Occasion (and to 
which, in all Creations, there should be a due Regard, as I have 
above shown) the preserving the Balance of Power, in order to 
preserve the Constitution. And whenever a due Regard ia had 
to that grand maxim of preserving the Balance even beiweem de 
Lords and Commons, I am so far from seeing any InconTenieiioe 
the People or the Constitution can suffer from New Ciestiaai 
of Peers, (so qualified as the last Twelve are,) that I am nn- 
cerely of Opinion they rather turn to the Advantage and Secu- 
rity of both, whether we regard the Legislative or Judicial 
Power of the House of Lords; for many are leas liable to be 
governed by Party or Interest (if either could be suppcMed in lo 
Illustrious a Body,) than a, few"* 

This acute politician foresaw that even an in- 
stantaneous creation might one day become ne- 
cessary to the existence of the constitution ; and 
he argues that ** if that jewel of the Prerogative, 
the power of creating peers when, and as often as 
the Crown sees occasion (a due regard being had 
to the balance of power,) is once gone, the im- 
perial Crown of Great Britain will soon dwindle 
into a Venetian ducal cap, our Constitution be 
entirely dissolved, and both Whig and Tory would 
fall undistinguished in the common ruin." 

** I believe every Lover of our Constitution will readily agree 
with me^ that no Innovation should be made in it, that carries 
but a bare Possibility of endangering it. And I assure you 
this Gentleman's Expedient is so framed that several incidents 
may so happen that the Constitution may be destroyed by it* 
For suppose by some Epidemic Disease all that Illustrious Body 
should be carried off, and should leave no Male Issue, or if any, 
all infants of tender years, the Constitution would thereby be 
dissolved, if the Prince's hands should be tied up in the manner 
* Reflections, pp. 17, 18. 
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the Ingenious Author of the Expedient would have them. I 
know he will smartly reply upon me that such an Accident is 
very improbable. But my answer is ready. That a thing of so 
weighty a Concern, as the happy Constitution of Great Britain, 
is not to be hazarded upon the most distant Possibility ! But 
to come a little closer ; suppose what has happened, should hap- 
pen, and the Commons should at any time hereafter become 
viery much Superior to the Lords, as in the Reign of King 
Charles the First ; shall not the Crown have a Power to take so 
many from the Commons, and make them Lords, as may be 
sufficient to keep the Balance even : and those new created 
Peers have a right to vote immediately to preserve the constitu- 
tion?"* 

Sir Richard Steele, in the subsequent discussion 
on the Peerage Bill, ably argued that the case of 
the twelve Peers did not involve the utility of 
the power vested in the King.f 

" The Prerogative is a power in the Sovereign, not expressed 
or described by the Laws, but to be exerted in the preservation 
of them, by the Rule of the general good. And if you could 
prove, that the Business of the Twelve Gentlemen was done 
purely to save the Nation, and that it was done for the good of the 
whole, the statesman who advised it would deserve the thanks 
of all Mankind for exposing himself to the Misrepresentation 
and Resentment of future Parliaments for the good of his 
Fellow Subjects. I say, Sir, the Fault is not in the power but 
the Misapplication of it : And in judging of this Matter we are 
to carry our Thoughts beyond the Age we live in, and abstract 
ourselves from the little Quarrels and Animosities of our time, 
and consider, if this Power may not be proper to be lodged in 
the Chief Magistrate of this Kingdom a Hundred Years hence. 
The Magistracy of the King of England will be disabled if this 

* Reflections, p. 20, 21. 

t A Letter to the Earl of O— —d concerning the Bill of Peerage. By Sir 
R d S le. London. 1719. 8vo. p. 12, 13. 
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Powe^ is tkken away ; and we are to expect Prbtection as wdt 
as feat Oppression from it. And, my Lord, had I time, I am' 
confident I could cite you as many Instances of Preservation 
from the Prerogative in good Princes, as of Violation from 
Arbitrary ones.*'* 
r ■ ■ 

Whether this particular exercise of the' royid: 
ptfetogativiB was justified, by the real or pretended' 
motives of the advisers of the Crown, may be ques- 
tioned ; but it cannot be doubted that the Con- 
stitution survived the *' fatal blow," and has with- 
stood the shock of a subsequent addition of three 
hundred niembers to the House of Peers,— some 
presumption that it will outlive yet a further in- 
crease 

A narrative of the party contests which pre*- 
ceded and attended the impeachment of the Earl 
of Oxford by the Commons, and the proceedings 
against him before the House of Lords, for alleged 
high treason and other crimes and misdemeanors, 
would involve a voluminous and unnecessary 
history of circumstances and factions. The cirea- 
tion of the twelve Peers has been falsely repre- 
sented, by party writers, as a principal cause and 
object of the. impeachment. The proceedings ori- 
ginated in the Conimons^ and met no great favour 
with the Lords, Harley's responsibility in advis- 
ing the exercise of the royal prerogative, was cer- 
tainly the sixteenth article of impeachment; but 
it was the last article in that instrument, and was 

•Idem. 
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inserted as a make-weight. Lord Oxford was not 
impeached for the means he used, (the power of 
the Crown being described in the impeachment as 
a •* valuable and ^ndoubte^ prero p ^ative "\ but for 
his ^rsonal ends — basely to " shelter and promote 
his secret and unwarrantable proceedings."* The 
impeachment charges that " he wickedly per- 
verted the true and only end of that great and 
useful prerogative, to the dishonour of the Crown, 
and the irreparable mischief to the constitution 
of parliaments." 

Lord Oxford, in his Answer to the Articles, 
replies to this specific accusation, and justifies 
the Prerogative : — 

" In answer to the Sixteenth Article, the said Earl doth 
insist, that by the laws and constitution of his realm, it is the 
undoubted right and prerogative of the sovereign, who is the 
fountain of honour , to create peers of this realm, as well in time 
of parliament, as when there is no parliament sitting or in 
being ; and that the exercise of this branch of the prerogative 
is declared in the form or preamble of all patents of honour, 
to proceed ex mero motu, as an act of mere grace and favour ; 
and that such acts are not done as many other acts of a public 
unsure are» by and with the advice of the privy council ; or, as 
act9 of pardon usually run, upon a favourable representation of 
several circumstances, or upon reports from the attorney-gene- 
ral, or other officers, that such acts are lawful or expedient, or 
for the safety or advantage of the crown ; but flows entirely I 
from the beneficent and gracious dii^osition of the sovereign, i 
He farther, says, that neither the warrants for patents of ho-' 
npur, the bills or other ingrossments of such patents, are at 
apy time communicated to the council, or the treasury, as seve- 

* state Trials, voLxf. p. 1082-3. 
D 2 
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ral other patents are ; and, therefore, the said Earl, either at. 
high-treasurer or privy-councillor, could not have any know- 
ledge of the same : nevertheless, if her late sacred Majesty had 
thought fit to acquaint him with her most gracious intentions 
of creating any number of peers of this realm, and had asked his 
opinion whether the persons whom she then intended to create, 
were persons proper to have been promoted to that dignity, 
he does believe he should have highly approved her Majesty's 
choice ; and doth not apprehend that in so doing he had been 
guilty of any breach of his duty, or violation of the trust in 
him reposed ; since they were all persons of honour and dis->> 
tinguished merit, and the peerage thereby was not gready in- 
creased, considering some of those created would have been 
peers by descent, and that many titles of honour were then 
lately extinct. And the said Earl believes many instances may 
be given where this prerogative hath been exercised by former 
princes of this realm in as extensive a manner, and particularly 
in the reigns of King Henry the Eighth, King James the First, 
and his late Majesty King William. The said Earl begs leave 
to add, that in the whole course of his life he hath always loved 
the established constitution, and in his private capacity, as well 
as in all public stations, when he had the honour to be em- 
ployed, hath done his utmost to preserve it, and shall always 
continue so to do."* 

No important discussion on the prerogative 
occurred during these proceedings, nor was any 
real decision made by Parliament in this cele- 
brated impeachment. The Lords wejre in no 
haste to proceed with it ; and some questions of 
form arising between the two Houses, the prose- 
cution was abandoned by the Commons, and 
Lord Oxford unanimously acquitted by his 

• Sute Trials, vol. xv. p. 1134. 
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Peers.* From this case, therefore, no argument 
can be derived against the prerogative, which, 
indeed, is admitted by the Articles of Impeach- 
ment to be '* great and useful." 

The Peerage Bill of 1719 forms a memorable; 
era in the history of the Prerogative; its dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and by various political 
writers of the period, produced a full and elabo- 
rate consideration of every argument on this great 
constitutional subject. Parties and factions were 
divided, men of the most opposite principles coa- 
lesced, and personal friendships were rent asun- 
der in the ieal of controversy. This remarkable 
mSlange of parties is wittily alluded to by Walpole, 
who found himself united with his oldest oppo- 
nents, and opposed to his warmest partisans. — 
*^ But amidst all the numerous objections to this 
worthy scheme, I am free to own there is one 
thing in it which deserves commendation ; for it 
has produced a never-before-known unanimity 
amongst our great men: it has yoked the lion 
with the lamb, the Whigs with the Tories, men in 
power with those they have turned out of it : 
Ministers of State are become patriots, complain 
of their own power, and join with their professed 
enemies in lessening that prerogative they have 
so often occasion for/'f 

• 1 July, 1717, Lords* Journals.— Stote Trials. 

t The Thoughts of a Member of the Lower House ia relation to a Project 
for restraining and limiting the Power of the Crown in the future Creation of 
Peers. 1719. 8vo. 
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The measure originated in the Lords on tbe 
28th February, 1718. A Lords' Committee was 
proposed on that day "to take into considera* 
tion the present state of the Peerage of Great- 
Britain."* The Dqke of Somerset moved, se- 
conded by the Duke of Argyle, " that the num* 
beir of English Peers should not be enlarged, 
beyond six above the present number, which 
upon failure of male issue might be supplied hy 
new creations ; that instead of the sixteen Elec- 
tive Peers of Scotland, 25 be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom, whose number, tipoa 
failure of heirs male, should be supplied by some 
other Scotch Peers."t The Earl of Oxford op- 
posed the proposition in its preliminary stage, 
**as it tended to take away the brightest gem 
from the crown," and declared that *' he would 
never give his vote for lopping off so valuable a 
branch of prerogative." The debate was ad- 
journed to the second of March, when Earl Stan- 
hope delivered the following Royal Message — 
an unusual notice from the King of a measure 
depending in Parliament, and which was not im- 
mediately before him. 

" G. R. 

" His Majesty being informed, that tbe House of Peers 
bave under consideration the state of the Peerage of Great Bri- 

* Lords' Journals, vol. xjd. p. 82. t Pari. Deb. vol. vii. p. 589. 
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tain, is graciously pleased to acquaint this House, that he has 
so much at heart the settling the Peerage of the whole kingdom, 
upon such a foundation as may secure the freedom and constitu- 
tion of Parliament in all future ages, that he is willing his Prero- 
gative stand not in the way of so great and necessary a work." * 

This extraordinary and suspicious generosity 
of the King, in thus anticipating his assent to a 
measure which deprived the Crown of a most 
ancient ancj invaluable power, was dqubtless 
prompted by the ministers, who, by the commu- 
nication to Parliament, supposed that they should 
remove an impression prevalent in the Commons, 
of the objection of his Majesty to the Bill; and 
George I. was not likely to be pre-eminently in- 
formed of his own interest, or on the spirit and 
constitution of the English government. 

The debate was then resumed, and many Peers 
spoke for and against the principle of the project^ 
chiefly on its relation to the Scotch Peerage. 
After a discussion, which lasted till late in the 
evening, the following resolutions were passed 
by a majority of 83 votes against 30.t 

1. That in lieu of the 16 elective Peers, to sit in this House 
on the part of Scotland, 25 Peers, to be declared by his Majesty, 
shall have hereditary seats in Parliament, and be the Peers oo 
the part of the Peerage of Scotland. 

2. That such 25 Peers shall be declared by his Majesty before 
the next Session of Parliament. 

3. That 9 of the said 25 shall be appointed by his Majesty to 

* Lords' Journals, vol. xzi. p. 84. 
t Pari. Hist. vol. vii. p. 502. 
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have immediate right to such hereditary seats in Parliament^ 
subject to the qualifications requisite by the laws now in being. 

4. That none of the remaining 16 so to be declared by bis 
Majesty, or their heirs^ shall become sitting Peers of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, until after the determination of this pre- 
sent Parliament, except such are of the number of the 16 Peers 
now sitting in Parliament on the part of Scotland, and their heirs. 

5. That if any of the 25 Peers so to be declared by his Ma- 
jesty, and their heirs, shall fail, some one or other of the Peers 
of Scotland shall be appointed by his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, to succeed to every such Peer so failing; and every 
Peer so appointed, shall be one of the Peers on the part of the 
Peerage of Scotland, in the Parliament of Great Britain, and so^ 
toties quotieSf as often as such failure shall happen. 

6. That the hereditary right of sitting in Parliament, which 
shall accrue to the 25 Peers of Scotland, to be declared by his 
Majesty, shall be so limited as not to descend to females. 

7. That the number of Peers of Great Britain, on the part of 
England, shall not be enlarged, without precedent right, beyond 
six above what they are at present, but as any of the said present 
Peers, or such six new Peers, in case they be created, shall fail, 
their numbers may be supplied by new creations of Commoners 
of Great Britain, born within the kingdom of Great Britain or 
Ireland, or any of the dominions thereunto belonging, or bom 
of British parents, and so, toties quoties^ as often as such failure 
shall happen. 

8. That no person be at any time created by writ, nor any 
peerage granted by patent, for any longer estate than for the 
grantee, and the heirs male of his body. 

9. That there be not any restraint upon the Crown, from 
creating any of the Princes of the Blood Peers of Great Britain, 
with right to sit in Parliament. 

10. That whenever those Lords now sitting in Parh'ament, 
whose sons have been called by writ, shall die, then it shall be 
lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, to create a Peer 
to supply the number so lessened. 
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11. That every creation of a Peer hereafter to be made, con- 
trary to these Resolutions, shall be null and void to all intents 
and purposes.* 

On the 5th March, the Earl of Clarendon re- 
ported the Resolutions to the House, which were 
agreed to, and the Judges were ordered to prepare 
a draft of the Bill ; which they presented on the 
14th, when it passed the first reading and was 
ordered to be read a second time. On the second 
reading, the 16th, several petitions from Scotch 
Lords were presented against it; and on the 6th 
of April it was reported, and the 14th appointed 
for the third reading. On that day Lord Stan- 
hope postponed the third reading to the 28th, by 
which the Bill was dropped for that session, — hi» 
Lordship observing that the measure '' had made 
a great noise, and raised strange apprehensions ; 
and since the design of it had been so misunder- 
stood, that it was like to meet with great opposi- 
tion in the other House, he thought it advisable 
to let that matter lie still, till a more proper op- 
portunity."! 

The day the Bill was brought in, a printed 
paper of the Peers, existing at the accession of 
James L, of those subsequently advanced to the 
Peerage, and of the several extinct Peerages of 
the succeeding reigns, was distributed in the 

• Pari. Hist. vol. vii. p. 691. — Lords* Journals, vol. xxi. p. 89. 
t Pari. Hist vol. vii. p. 594.— Oldmixon's History, voL zii. p. 676. — Coze'f 
Walpole. 
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Lords. This document contained the following 
enumeration: — 

At the death of Queen Elizabeth, the number of English 

Peers was 59 

King James I. created ... 62 

King Charles 1 59 

King Charles II 64 

King James II 8 

K. William and Q. Mary . . 30 

Queen Anne 30 

King George 20 

332 154 119 

Extinct . . . 154 — 

Remains • . . 178 



xtinct. 


Added 


17 • ; 
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21 . 


. SS 


53 • 


. 11 


8 . 





21 . 


. 9 


24 . 


6 


10 . 


. 10 



The numbers of the Peerage at the period -of 
the introduction of this Bill was as follows — 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of York ... 2 

Dukes 22 

Earls 73 

Viscounts .13 

Barons 68 ' 

178 

Archbishops and Bishops 26 

' Peers of Scotland 16 

220 

The project occasioned an implacable opposi- 
tion, and an extraordinary ferment in the natipn. 
'* Why are the Lords," it was asked, *' so partial 
to the Peerage Bill ? Was it not an evidence 
that there was something in it that should make 
a Commoner averse to it?" The people sus- 
pected that its origin, in the Upper House, 
boded no good to them; the Scotch Peejs, of 
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course, opposed it as a violation of the Union ; 
and it was unpopular with the landed gentry of 
the whole kingdom, because it closed the avenues 
of the House of Lords. An alarm of the Pretender 
served as an excuse for suspending the measure, 
and partially occupied the attention of the country; 
but the Peerage Bill continued the subjject of 
vehement party controversy and discussion. 
Lord Sunderland erroneously calculated^ that its 
unpopularity would diminish, and that at a fitting 
opportunity > (after the customary corruption,) it 
might be resumed with success. Coxe details 
the ministerial proceedings in the interregnum 
preceding the ensuing session. Every species 
of official stratagem was used to secure a majo- 
rity in its favour. Bribes were profusely oflered 
— promises and threats abundantly employed. 
The Bill was represented to be the especial 
wish of the King rather than the act of the 
Ministry. The Whigs were told that it was the 
only security against his Majesty falling into 
the hands of their Tory enemies ; and so earnest 
was the Minister in advocating its party neces- 
sity, that the blood is said to have gushed from 
his nose in his endeavour, at an interview with 
Middleton, to induce the Irish Chancellor to sup- 
port him.* These strenuous efforts temporarily 
prevailed ; but Walpole honestly and resolutely 
opposed his party, and ultimately formed a sue** 
cessful opposition. 

* Pari. Hist voL vii. p. 609.— Coxe'i Waloole. 
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)n thfe 23d of November, in the following Ses- 
sion, the Duke of Buckingham re-introduced the 
Bill in the House of Lords, which was then read 
a first time, and on the following day passed the 
second reading. On its commitment Earl Cow- 
per in vain pleaded the indecency of such preci- 
pitation ; and some noble lords appeared indif- 
ferent to its rapid flight through their House, cer- 
tain that it would not make so quick a passage in 
the other. On the 30th the Bill passed the third 
reading, and was ordered to be sent to the Com- 



mons.* 



On the 1st of December a message from the 
Lords ushered ** An Act for settling the Peerage 
of Great Britain" into the Commons, and with the 
same peculiar haste it was read a first time— a 
motion being made for the second reading on the 
Friday next ensuing. An amendment to postpone 
it to the 18th of that month was carried by a 
majority of 203 to 158 — a division which afforded 
a strong indication of its future fate. 

On the 1st of December it was read a second 
time, and the motion for commitment was moved 
by Lord William Paulet — seconded by Sir Charles 
Hotham. A warm debate ensued, Vhich lasted 
from one in the afternoon till nine at night, when 



* Coxe's Walpole, " the memorandum on the Peerage Bill by Lord Chan- 
cellor MiddletoD.'' Lord Sunderland hinted to the Chancellor Uiat if the Bill 
was opposed, the King would be obliged " to change hands/' or remove ser- 
vants;— an excellent test of judicial aptitude ! 
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Uie mmisters were signally defeated in a very full 
house of 450 members^ (including the tellers,) by a 
majority of 269 voices against 177. The list of 
the division records opinions against the Bill of the 
most patriotic and enlightened representatives of 
the People, especially of the country and inde- 
pendent party.* The principal speakers for and 
against it were as follows : — 

FOR COMMITTING. AGAINST COMMITTING. 

Lord William Paulet. Sir Richard Steele. 

Sir Charles Hotham. Mr, Pitt. 

Colonel Moreton. Sir Wilfred Lawson. 

Mr. Hampden. Mr. Horatio Walpole. 

Mr. Secretary Craggs.f Sir John Packington. 

Mr. Aislabie. Mr. Methuen. 

Serjeant Pengelly. Mr. Heme. 

Mr. Hungerford. Mr. Tuffnel. 

Mr. Plummer. Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Mr. John Smith. 

Sir Richard Steele opened the debate against the 
Ministers. This distinguished politician urged 
that the creation of Peers by a King could never 
eventually injure his People; ** happy the Sove- 
reign and happy the People, when excessive 
grace is all that can be feared of him." He con- 

♦ See Pari. Deb. vol. vii. p. 624. 

t Craggs, and many of the Commons' supporters of the Bill, were influenced, 
it was said, by promises of peerages. In allusion to this suspicion the Plebeian 
denounced Etau ** the greatest tray tor to civil society that ever yet appeared will 
be the man, if such a one can be found, who shall contend for such a Bill, should 
it be proposed among the Commons, with the assurance in his pocliet of being 
m Peer as soon as the Bill passes." 
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tended that :tbe nation wa& mote secumnndOT the 
repose of the royal prerogative than it coukL^ be 
under an aristooracy<; that the prerogative was 
not expressed or described in the laws, bat was 
a' trust for the general good ; and that if the crea- 
tion of the twelve pieers by Queen Anh^ was for 
the benefit of the people/ the statesman who 
advised it deserved the thanks of his oounU^ by 
exposing himself, for their good, to calumny and 
misrepresentation. He denounced the Bill as 
" calculated for nothing but an aristocracy, and 
not so much as the appearance of anything else/' 
He argued that such a restriction of the sovereign 
discretion would necessarily tend to a monopoly 
of power, and the ultimate destruction of the 
Peerage. *' The restraint of the Peerage to a 
certain number will make the most powerful of 
them have the rest under their dominion ; and all 
the property disposed before them will be 
bestowed not by judgment, but by vote apd 
humour, or worse. Judges so made by the blind 
order of birth, will be capable of no other way of 
decision." If the Lprds grew corrupt by the 
degeneracy of political nature, would they, who 
had become corrupt, amend themselves ? " Shall 
we expose ourselves to probable evils, with the 
foresight of impossible remedies against them." 
Steele reflected with fine satire on the consent of 
the King to divest himself of his prerogative^ by 
the message to the Lords; contending that it 
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wi^ unnecessary to deprive a. monarch' of a ptos- 
s^ssmn wbich be used with 86 much mederatioa 
as ;to be willing to resign it, and argued that the 
Clommons would never consent to the projBFered 
itestgnation till they saw a just occasipnfpr it. 

" Tlie"Tr6rogative can do nd* hurt, whetf mniisterls da thhit 
dtajr ; liiit a settled number of Pedrs may-abuse their pdwer, ^heh 
no man kf answerable for them, or can call them to an account 
for their Qnq;H>achments. It is said, and truly, too, that the manner 
of their power will be the same as now; but then the application 
of it may be kltered, wheii they aire an iinchahgeable body'; schemes 
of graijfdeur and oppr^ssioTii can be fdrmfed to invkde the property, 
as well as liberty, of their fellow subjects ;' which would, according 
t6 the present establishment, be vain to undertake, when they are 
subject to an alteration, before their project could be ripened into 
practice and usurpation. 

" As for any sudden and surj)rising way of creation, that lie* 
betore the le^islatiire foi^ densur^ ; dnd thtf ghE^at dithinution'whiek 
911 creations bring updn the King's authority, is a sufficient de- 
fence against the abusive employment of that authority this way: 
For when the King makes Peers, he makes perpetual opponents 
of his will and power, if they shall think fit; which one consider- 
ation cannot but render frequent creations terrible t6 the croi^. 
IKls Constitiitidn has Subsisted ih dptte of convulsions and fac- 
tiobs, without rektrainihg or repressing the exteiit of the legislative 
powers; nor is it possible for any man, or assembly of men, to 
circumscribe their distinct authorities : No, they are to be left 
eternally at large ; and the safety of each part, and the good of 
th6 whotie, are to be the rules of ttielr conduct : An^ as it is itit- 
poi9si6\k\o Iforest^e alt the eirdUmstanteed which must arise befbie 
tfoep%' there is no safe way but leaving theih at large^ as vigilant 
checks upon each other, unconfined, but by reason and justice."* 

Steele said, that if the Bill was passed* the 

♦ Pari. Hist. vol. vii. p. 613. 
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noble legislators must fairly iassume that the 
consummation of English glory and merit would 
close and vest in their persons; and that what 
was founded in usurpation would end in tyranny. 
He ended a most able speech with a pun, which 
Oldmixon, (a short-sighted approver of the peerage 
bill,) absurdly aflSrms had more success in the 
Commons than his arguments — " Since there is & 
full house at this debate, I doubt not but it will 
infallibly end according to justice ; for I can never 
think the liberty of Great Britain in danger at 
such a meeting ; but for my part, I am against 
committing of this Bill, because I think that it 
would be committing sin.''* 

Sir John Packington acknowledged the extra- 
ordinary and unexampled condescension of the 
King in parting with so valuable a prerogative ; 
but contended, that notwithstanding such exces- 
sive generosity the House of Commons had no 
right to deprive future monarchs of so bright a 
jewel in the royal diadem, and which, " in his 
proper turn," would especially shine on the 
person of the Prince of Wales. But the speech 
which contains the most able and constitutional 
arguments in favour of the prerogative and against 
the Peerage Bill was that of Robert Walpole; 
one of the most ingenious and powerful ever made 

* Pari. Hist, vol. vii. p. 610.— Oldmizon's Hist vol. iii. p. 688. 
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in the last century, and which an abstract would 
only mutilate and destroy.* 

The division speedily followed this memorable 
speech, which comprehended almost every argu- 
ment that could be adduced; and Oldmixon says 
** the Negatives y pursuing their blow, moved, and 
it was resolved by about the same majority, that 
the Bill be rejected.'' 

Thus terminated this celebrated political pro- 
ject, which is now more than suspected to have 
originated in the exclusive schemes of a political 
faction — a party device to limit the future prero- 
gative of the heir apparent, (the Prince of Wales 
then ill affected to the ministry), and to acquire 
new votes in the House of Lords by the intended 
extra creation. It was palpably improbable that 
a ministry would risk its present power in an 



♦ See Appendix, I. where it is fully extracted from the Pari. Hist. vol. vii. 
Coxe has collected the substance of this speech from memoranda in Walpole's 
handwriting ; (Coxe's Walpole, vol. ii. p. 553, 4to. 1796,) and quotes " Speaker 
Onslow's Remarks on Walpole's conduct during the Peerage Bill," as follows : 
— *' Mr. Walpole's performance in this debate, I have heard, for I was not then 
come into parliament, was very great, and had as much of natural eloquence and 
of genius in it, as had been heard by any of the audience within those walls. 
His topics were popular, and made for those he hoped to bring over. He 
talked of the honours of peerage as the constitutional reward of great qualities 
and actions only, in the service of the commonwealth, and to be kept open for 
that purpose. That the usual path to the temple of honour had been through 
the temple of virtue ; but by this bill it was now to be only through the sepulchre 
of a dead ancestor, vnthout merit or fame. In this strain he bore down every 
thing before him, even against very able performances, by many very consider- 
able persons who spoke on the other side of the question." 

£ 
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unpopular measure to guard against a possible 
and remote evil. Cabinet ministers are not 
usually so extremely careful of posterity; and it 
was a singular mode of ^^ putting a stop to 
Peerage creations by adding fifteen new ones!" 

This great question called forth the talents and 
knowledge of the ablest writers of the age ; and 
the press was inundated with controversial and 
historical discussions on the Peerage and Prero- 
gative. Some selection from this store-house of 
constitutional learning may be cited, highly im- 
portant at the present crisis. 

Oldmixon mentions that a host of Pamphle- 
teerersy (the Journalists of the times,) entered 
the lists. Their publications chiefly appeared 
during the suspension of the measure, between 
the months of February and November, 1718-9* 
*^ In the mean time the dispute without doors 
continued with great warmth, by the advocates 
pro and con."* The order of political precedency 
entitles Walpole, Steele, and John Trenchard to 
prior notice. 

Walpole was the anonymous author, by the 
concurrent testimony of several contemporaries, 
of two pamphlets; — one, ** The Thoughts of a 
Member of the Lower House in relation to a Project 
for restraining and limiting the Power of the Crown 

♦ OMmixoD, vol. iii. p. 677. 
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on the further Creation of Peers,''* — an elaborate 
treatise, in which he discusses the entire prin- 
ciple of the Bill ; and a liberal allowance being 
made for the lack of knowledge possessed in those 
times of the science of legislation, great weight 
and merit may be claimed for his arguments. 

" Our present Constitution consists of the King, the Peers 
who act in their own right, and the Representatives of the Peo- 
ple. In the union and agreement of these constituent parts con- 
sists our Government. If they differ irreconcileably, there is 
an actual dissolution of it without any remedy but the last. And 
since it's impossible in the nature of human things, but mens' 
opinions and interests will often vary and clash ; therefore the 
institutors of this species of monarchy have contrived so proper 
a balance of power between the several parts of it, that each 
state can give some check to both the other ; and two concur- 
ring have always the means in their power to bring the third to 
reason, without recurring to force, which dissolves the govern- 
ment. 

'* If the king had the prerogative of raising money, and 
could protect the instruments of unlawful power, it's evident the 
Monarchy would be absolute ; but that privilege remaining in 
the people the Crown must often recur to their assistance, and 
then they always have it in their power to do themselves right : 
which keeps the ministry in perpetual dependance and appre- 
hension. 

" On the other side, if the House of Commons was fixed and 
indissolvable, the government would soon devolve into an ill- 
contrived democracy, and the Crown would have no remedy but 
acquiescence or force. Such a body of men would soon find 
and feel their own strength and always think it laudable to in- 
crease it : and there are so many emergencies happen in all states, 

* London. 1719. 8vo. 

£ 2 t 
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that there can never be wanting favourable opportunities to do it ; 
when the ambition of some, the resentment of others, and the 
appearance of public good, spur them on ; till at last, by insen- 
sible and unobserved degrees, even to themselves, they would 
engross and possess the whole power of the state. There has 
been but one instance since the institution of this monarchy, 
when the Commons have been trusted with such a power ; and 
if a noble historian is to be believed, that House consisted of 
men as incorrupt, of as much wisdom and public virtue, as ever 
sat within those walls : yet the lust of dominion soon got the 
better of all their virtues, and they first garbled their own House, 
by expelling their refractory members ; then deposed the king, 
and at last the House of Lords ; and assumed a greater tyranny 
to themselves, than they opposed in the Crown. 

" The effectual remedy our constitution has provided against 
this evil, is a dissolution, which breaks all cabals and conspira- 
cies, and gives the people (who can never have an interest in 
public disturbances) an opportunity to chuse others in their 
room more calm, of less violent dispositions, and not engaged 
in such attempts ; which power always hanging over their heads, 
must be a constant restraint upon their actions. 

" But the circumstances of public affairs often not admitting 
of this remedy without the extremest necessity, the lords are 
always at hand to skreen the crown, whose honours and digni- 
ties flow from it, and are protected by it ; and whilst kept in a 
proper dependance must ever support that power which supports 
themselves : yet never can have an interest to make it arbitrary, 
which would render themselves useless to it, and level them 
again with the people." 

** Without this power in the Crown they must be dangerous 
to it, and be able to impose what conditions of government they 
please. It is the only resource the king and people have against 
any exorbitances and combinations of their body. Whilst such a 
prerogative remains in the Crown, there can seldom or never be 
occasion to make use of it. Their lordships are too much con- 
cerned in the preservation of their own dignities, to provoke the 
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Crown to a remedy that is always at hand; and the Crown cannot 
debase the nobility, and make it cheap, without lessening its own 
splendour and power. And this seems to be the only limitation 
the nature of the thing will admit of, without dissolving this 
species of government. 

" If this Prerogative is taken away, the House of Lords will 
be a fixed independent body, not to be called to an account like 
a ministry, nor to be dissolved or changed like a House of Com- 
mons : The same men will meet again with the same resolutions, 
and probably heightened by disappointment, and nothing can 
stand before them. If their Lordships should take it into their 
thoughts to dislike the ministry, and commit them to prison, I 
would willingly know who should fetch them out. Or, if the 
House of Commons should be so unwary as to give them offence, 
and their Lordships think fit to declare they could act no longer 
in concert with a body who had used them ill, it is evident the 
Crown must exert its authority to chuse another more to their 
Lordships' fancy, and afterwards use its utmost efforts to keep 
them in a becoming complaisance to their betters. If they should 
resolve to have all the great employments in England in them- 
selves and families ; or should take a conceit to be like the nobles 
of some other countries, to pay no taxes themselves, and yet re- 
ceive the greatest part of what is paid by others in salaries and 
pensions; I would ask the advocates for such a law, what re- 
course the crown and people have? and I shrewdly suspect they 
will propose no other than what the Commons of Denmark made 
use of upon the very same occasion. 

" It is true, this prerogative of the Crown is liable to be abused, 
and has been so in a late glaring instance; but if that is a suffi- 
cient reason to take it away, I doubt there will be few remain. 
The King neither has or can have any prerogative but what the 
people are interested in ; It is a Trust for the Public Good, which 
in the nature of it is capable of being betrayed ; but the proper 
remedy is to punish the authors and advisers of the abuse, and 
not destroy the whole Constitution for an enormity of one part 
of it. 
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" If it may be lawful to suppose so unlikely a thing, as that 
the ministry are capable of acting against the public good; or if, 
for our sins, the nation was punished with the loss of the present 
set, and Tories could work themselves into their places, and form 
a scheme for their own security which may entail a civil war upon 
the nation ; what may not be apprehended from such a power 
trusted with them? 

" It takes away from the king the brightest jewel of his crown 
which is the distribution of honours, and in effect of offices too, 
which must then be at the mercy of that house. It deprires the 
Commons of England of the means of attaining those honours 
which ought to be the rewards of virtuous actions, and the motives 
of doing them. I presume no one will suggest that all merit is 
exhausted by their present lordships ; and therefore what imagi- 
nary reason can be given, why any number of men, who enjoy 
themselves the highest dignities and privileges in a Commonwealth^ 
should shut the door upon all others who may have equal birth, 
desert, and fortunes? 

" As it makes the king and ministry entirely at the mercy of 
the Lords, so it makes the Commons more dependent on the 
Crown ; for when the advantages of the nobility are so great and 
the means of attaining them so difficult, what applications and 
solicitations must be made to the ministry upon the least ap- 
pearance of a vacancy? which must keep the most considerable 
members of the lower house in a perpetual dependance, and give 
the ministry much more trouble than they affect to avoid." 

These extracts sufficiently record the politi- 
cal opinions of Walpole, and are peculiarly 
applicable to the present crisis. Walpole clearly 
foresaw the emergencies which would neces- 
sarily arise from the collision of parties and 
sinister interests; and he acutely discerned 
that the balance of power in the three es- 
tates^ and the preservation of the form of go- 
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vemment, were deeply involved in the mainte- 
nance of the Royal Prerogative. If the Peerage 
Bill was passed, he contended that there could 
be no limitation to the overpowering influence of 
the House of Lords, but what flows from their 
lordships' justice, moderation, and satiety; and 
recorded his solemn judgment that " such a law 
would be fatal to the Monarchy and the liberties 
of the people, and make our Government A risto- 
cratical, without the outward appearance of it, 
or the regulations which are peculiar and essen- 
tial to that sort of government; and consequently 
it will reduce us to the worst sort of Oligarchy."* 
Sir Richard Steele was as determined an oppo- 
nent of the ministerial measure, in the character of 
a public writer, as he was in Parliament, and sus- 
pended all his party feelings against Lord Oxford 
and his most bitter political persecutors in the 

* Tlioughts, &c. p. 15. Coxe unhesitatingly assigns the authorship of this 
pamphlet to Walpole, but refers as his only authority to Walpole's " Royal 
and Noble Authors," which in enumerating Walpoie's publications merely 
loentions " A Pamphlet on the Peerage Bill, Lord Oxford could not remember 
the title: I have some reason to think it was The Thmighti, S^c,** A compe- 
tent judge, Mr. Hargrave, wrote on a copy of the pamphlet " by Walpole." 
Some doubt, however, exists in consequence of Gordon having published the 
same piece in bis collection of John Trenchard's Tracts, (l^mo. London, 1761. 
vol. i. p. 107), as the work of that celebrated political writer. Comparing it 
with Walpole's speech, and the style of Trenchard's acknowledged writings, it 
is roost probably the work of Walpole, perhaps a joint production; but if really 
by Trenchard, it was the honest reasoning of a patriot, whom Gordon justly 
characterises '* of extraordinary abilities and extraordinary virtues, of whom 
the world has few such men!" The tract would confer honour on any name, 
and no name could add to its argument and power. 
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common cause against the Peerage Bill. His 
letter to the Earl of Oxford in a few months 
passed through several editions,* and addressed 
to that nobleman in a strain of considerable flat- 
tery and apology, occasioned much remark. 
In his amende honorable to Harley, for much 
former caustic administered through the medium 
of his pen, he says, ** I never had any other 

reason to lesson my Lord O d than that which 

Brutus had to stab Caesar — the love of my coun- 
try." The speech of Steele in the House of 
Commons is, with few exceptions, an echo of his 
letter, but the latter contains a pungent intima- 
tion of the quo animo of the promoters of the 
obnoxious measure. ^* If this bill is required for 
preventing the creation of occasional peers, why, 
at the same time, are five-and-twenty Scotch, 
and eight English, to be now made? Is not this 
the same thing as to say, if you will let us make 
so many this one time, under the sanction of 
a law, we will make no more, for we shall have 
occasion for no more — accusal Catalina CethegumJ'' 
Many anonymous and periodical publications 
were written against the bill ; but their principal 
arguments have been already cited from other 

♦ ** A Letter to the Earl of O concerning the Peerage." Two London 

editions, bearing the imprint of Roberts, 1719, were reprinted in Dublin, and 
published some time before the introduction of the Bill. It preceded the 
Plebeian^ see Oldmixon, vol. iii. p. 675. Steele says, " I write in haste, and 
the necessity of pressing forward to be time enough to be of any use!" 
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writers and parliamentary speakers. The Ple- 
beian, a strong partisan of the opposition, called 
forth several answers, the publication of its first 
number immediately preceding the introduction 
of the measure. This periodical work, which ap- 
peared at irregular intervals, has been generally 
ascribed to Steele, though Oldmixon asserts that 
it was the production of Mr. Benson.* One 

• The Plebeian, 4to. 1719. Nos. I. II. III. and IV. The title represents 
it to be a weekly periodical ** By a Member of the House of Commons.'' As 
Sir R. Steele was in parliament, and the name of Mr. Benson is not in the 
division, it was probably the production of the former. Steele also in his letter 
to Lord Oxford, describes himself *' as a poor Plebeian.** Perhaps both gen- 
tlemen were engaged in it. In answer to the Plebeian, Addison (who was in 
favour of the Peerage Bill), published the Old Whig, also a quarto periodical ; 
both of which passed through several editions. The Plebeian is stated in the Whig 
to be by " little Dicky," a further presumption of Steele's authorship, who, 
however, mildly retorted on Addison by quoting his tragedy of Cato, and sa- 
tirising Addison as so Old a Whig as to have forgotten his principles. Addison 
died between the two sessions, and therefore did not live to know the fate of the 
measure. 

Walpole or Trenchard wrote another answer to the Old Whig, " Some Re- 
flections upon a pamphlet called the Old Whig," (London, 1719, 8vo.) in 
which the following passage occurs : — *' I find this gentleman is of opinion of 
the Law Books, that the Crown is always in its infancy, and, therefore, it is 
proper to take away from it all knives, scissars, &c. by which it might cut its 
fingers. He thinks it is no safer to trust it with any Prerogative for its own 
good, than for that of the People : whereas I was weak enough to believe the 
weapons for its own preservation could not be placed in better hands than its 
own." 

The Patrician, 4to. 1719, opposed the Plebeian; also the ** Moderator, Reason* 
against the Peerage Bill examined and answered,'* (London, 1719, 4to.) to 
which was opposed " the Anti- Moderator,** 4to. This singular controversy 
terminated after the defeat of the bill by a satirical 4to. pamphlet, entitled 
'* The Joint and Humble Address of the Tories and Whigs, concerning the in- 
tended Bill of Peerage" London. 1719. Those historical miners who wish 
to explore further, and into much more than is pertinent to the subject, may 
refer to these various records of party politics and political strife. 
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passage in the Plebeian displays a singular fore- 
sight of the present political juncture. 

*^ The Old Whig contends, that it is absolutely necessary the 
Lords should be entirely independent of the Cronm: An impartial 
friend to the whole Body of the People, and to sound reason, 
would have said as much for the Commons; then these two 
Estates would have been upon a Level. But even by siidi an 
alteration, which is the only equal one, our Constitution would 
not be mended, but made much worse; for if both Lords and 
Commons were as independent of the Crown as this Author 
desires the Lords may be, the unhappy consequence that must 
ensue would be. That if any discord should arise betwixt tbem, 
and each remain inflexibly resolved, here the Constitution would 
certainly want a casting Power; and the only way of ending 
the dispute must be like a Polish Dyet, by getting up on horse^ 
back. And therefore this Power now in the Crown, and which 
has been in it for so many Ages, is necessary for the Good of 
the whole Community, to prevent the greatest confusion, which 
might otherwise arise from the passions of Men. 

*' The Crown once parted with this Power out of its hands to 
the Commons ; and that concession produced the Ruin of the 
Monarchy, and of the Peerage. If the Crown should part with 
the Power now to the Lords, that it has over them, why may it 
not be very reasonably apprehended, that the same fatal conse- 
quence may ensue to the King and the Commons? 

" If it be necessary, as it has been plainly shown, that the 
power now in the Crown should remain there, for the Good of 
the People in general ; it is as necessary for the Defence and 
Advantage of the Crown itself. The Lords (by the Power the 
Crown has of adding to their Number) are a fluctuating, uncer- 
tain Body. This is all that gives the Crown any Influence over 
them, and prevents Combinations, Cabals, and Factions against 
the Crown : but if the door comes once to be shut, so that the 
Crown cannot make any considerable Addition to their Number 
in any exigencies whatever, what a door is c^ned at the same 
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time to form a Power superior to that of the Crown, and 
superior to all human controul? Then they will become a 
fixed, certain Body: And should three or four ambitious 
bold Men combine together hereafter, of the greatest Families, 
and the greatest Estates, where would the Difficulty be of 
getting a Majority of two hundred and thirty-five? And if 
once obtained, what Remedy could be provided, in so despe- 
rate a Case? Whilst they act in the common Methods of 
Government, they would command all Favours; and should 
they ever act in an arbitrary Manner, Necessity and Self-de- 
fence would make the Union amongst them the stronger."* 

The Peerage Bill involved an important ques- 
tion on the Scotch Union, and the opinions of 
Scotsmen on its merits are, therefore, of some 
importance. The following extract from ** A 
Letter from a Nobleman of Scotland to a Gentle- 
man of England," addressed to the Plebeian, con- 
tains some ingenious remarks against the pro- 
ject. 

" But as the injuries which we fear may be done us by this 
Bill, do not so nearly affect you, I might give several reasons, 
why as Englishmen you should reject it; and show you, that at 
the same time that it will be the greatest discouragement to the 
merit of the commonalty, it may end in equal dishonour to the 
Peerage. 

"As to the commonalty, it is apparent that almost every great 
genius has for a long time been produced among them, and all 
the posts of service have been filled by such who were bom 
commoners, while the offices of mere favour and show have 
been supplied from elsewhere. The reason of this is evident: 
a commoner finds a great deal of merit necessary to his cha- 
racter, as an equivalent for the want of quality: while the young 
lord, infinitely satisfied with the adulations of his creatures and 
• PlebeitD. No. II. pp. 10, 11, 12. 
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dependants, with ease believes what is their interest to tell him, 
and so aims no higher. But should this Bill pass, a comnKXier 
will have as little incitement to great actions as a peer, and be 
as £ir below the possibility of rising, as a lord is often above it. 

** As to the Peerage, if we look into their assembly, and com- 
pare the many that sit there by right of descent, with the cha- 
racters of those who were first created to those honours, and 
consider the modern education by which they are usually 
formed to their future greatness, how much looseness, flattery^ 
and false politeness they affect from their first entrance into life, 
we shall be able to form some notion of what sort of geniuses 
that assembly will be composed twenty years hence, in case 
this Bill should pass, which is ever to be our supreme Court 
of Judicature, but will be incapable of receiving into it even 
the most conspicuous merit of the age: I fancy it will very 
little resemble the body of ancient barons of this kingdom, 
whose actions supply such an illustrious part of our history. 
On the contrary, we may expect, that as before they have been 
voted uselesSf they will be in danger of being reaUy so ; and if 
that is ever the case, though now and then a family should be 
extinct, and thereby an obstacle to virtuous actions be removed, it 
will be in vain to endeavour to retrieve their honour, by thinking 
to supply the extinction with a man of worth and merit, who 
will not be over fond of making one in so indifferent an assembly. 
So that this project, which pretends to do so much for tlie ho- 
nour of the House, may prove as injurious to it, as to every one 
that is excluded from it. 

" A commoner should not too carelessly reply to this objec- 
tion, that the more insignificant that House appears, the greater 
weight is in the Representatives of the People ; for the Com- 
mons are the guardians of the Constitution in general, as well 
as the private rights of their electors in particular ; besides, it 
does not seem upon just reflection so expedient, that that court 
which is the dernier resort of justice, should ever be filled with 
such judges as they might despair or disdain to apply to for 
relief. 
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" But, in fine, if public justice is as obligatory as private; 
if what is so injurious to our country, may be as fatal to yours; 
if such a Bill would be the greatest provocation to disaffection 
and uneasiness to a powerful body among us, and the greatest 
discouragement to merit both to you and us; if it would prove 
prejudicial to the reputation of the Peerage, though not to their 
power, which is worst of all, for at the same time it would lay 
the foundation of a most wretched aristocracy ; if the notions of 
faith and honour are not obliterated; if the most solemn en- 
gagements are any more than words ; if we ought not to violate 
the rights of nations for mere private convenience; this Bill 
will be rejected with the detestation with which all true Britons 
will treat every incroachment on the rights of mankind, or their 
fellow subjects. 

" I am. Sir, &c."* 

Another Scotch writer, who describes himself 
as a Scottish " Elector-Peer," also ably opposed 
the Peerage Bill ; and reasoning on the creation 
of the twelve Peers by Queen Anne (the object 
of which he disapproved), observes — 

** Extraordinary as that step was, the conduct of those Peers 
since that time shows us, that though the Crown may find people 
who agree with the administration at the instant in which they 
are created, yet those very persons will not be obsequious at all 
seasons and in all reigns ; and if they will not, the Crown disables 
itself, and multiplies checks against its own Prerogative in cre- 
ating new Lords : and this consideration has been, and will for 
ever be remedy enough against any extravagancies of this King, 
which can possibly do no mischief to the people of England, but 
for a present expedient, and that is in the end made up to them 
by the respective diminution of the power both of the King and 
the Lords, which must necessarily follow. The King, by increase 
of Peers, has so many more who have right to oppose the will 

• Plebeian, No. IV. p. 9, 10, 11. 
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and pleasure of him and his heirs ; and the House of Lords, by 
addition to their number, are less capable of uniting and aggran- 
dizing themselves by any measure separate from the good of the 
prince and the people." * 

The sentiments of this noble author, — on the 
end of all dignity and political power, — noiay be 
advisedly considered by his countrymen now 
about to vote in the House of Lords against the 
rights and privileges of the People. 

" Give me leave to tell your Lordships^ that there is no advan- 
tage among wise men in titles and dignities, but as it is for a 
man's service to be more conspicuously known for what he is in 
himself 3 for the definition of true honour and desirable distinc- 
tion is, conscious integrity acknowledged by good fame. Thus far 
I have talked of Nobility attended with honour and title; lam 
to conclude with Peerage as it is accompanied with privileges 
and powers. I have said already that no part of the legislature 
is vested with the distinctions and immunities which it enjoys for 
its own sake, but for that of the People ; and thus every Peer 
should think of the honour and distinction of Peerage. When 
Scotland was a kingdom, we sate among the Commoners^ and 
were fortified in our integrity by having certain seats in Parlia- 
ment without election, whereas other members were elected only 
for that season ; by which means Scotland enjoyed the good of 
Peerage, without the danger that might arise from that order as 
a separate state in the legislature." f 

The Scotch press teemed with remonstrances 
against the intended violation of the Union, the 
scandalous and certain prostitution of their Peer- 
age, and the destruction of the rights of those 

* A Discourse upon Honour and Peerage. In a Letter from an Elector* 
Peer of Scotland to a Member of the House of Commons. 4to. 1719. p. 7, 8. 
t Idem, &c. p. 18. 
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noblemen who would have been proscribed from 
all share in the legislative power. But the Scotch 
Peers, nevertheless, unanimously supported the 
Bill by their votes ! ** Sunderland had little dif- 
ficulty in acquiring a large majority in the House 
of Lords in favour of a measure which so highly 
increased their power ; the whole body of the 
Scotch Peers in the Upper House were gained 
by the promise of an hereditary seat, and many 
of the Lords> who from form opposed the Bill, 
were secretly not opposed to its passing."* These 
abandoned proceedings, and the threats under 
which members voted or abstained from voting,^ 
indelibly stamp with infamy the projectors of the 
Peerage Bill, and are strong arguments against 
the limitation of the prerogative — a measure thus 
indisputably of impure origin, equally base in 
design as in the shameless arts by which it was 
promoted. 

If the Peerage Bill had ultimately passed, the 
vital principle of the constitution would have 
been destroyed. Many noble Lords artfully rea- 
soned in its favour, that if it proved detrimental 
it might be repealed. Possibly the Prerogative 
might have been again vested in the King, but 
certainly it would never have been constitution- 

• Coxe's Walpole, Vol. I. p. 117. 

t Idem, p. 175. Lord Chancellor Middleton's Correspondence with Bro- 
drick, and bis memorandum of the cause of bis " disgrace/* on his refusal to 
vote in favour of the Peerage Bill. 
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ally restored to him. Revolution might have re- 
created the royal power, but the Lords never 
would have voluntarily repealed a law which 
gave them such a manifest advantage over the 
other two estates of the government. An acute 
contemporary writer exposed the infallible evils 
of the Bill. '* It is not altogether absurd to 
suppose that a House of Lords may, at one time 
or other, prove resty ; and then where is the 
remedy? There is but one, and that I am 
ashamed to mention. Put the case: — if this 
very Bill (the Peerage Bill) should pass into a 
law, and, after some time, should be found to be 
as detrimental to the nation in general, as advan- 
tageous to their Lordships; what resource have 
we, if the Lords find it too good to repeal ? "♦ 

Thus terminated this celebrated question. No 
legislator or jurist could deny that " much might 
be said on both sides." But the whole argument 
resolved itself into the comparative danger and 
probability of two evils, and the question which 
would least endanger the constitution. If the 
number of Peers in Parliament remained un- 
limited, by continuing the Prerogative in the 
Crown to multiply them at pleasure, such occa- 
sional additions might be made to them (by 
abuse of that power) as would render the House 
of Lords unequal or inferior in balance of power 

* Further Reasons against the Peerage Bill. 1719. 8vo. 
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to the other estates of the realm. If, on the 
other hand, the Prerogative were limited, as de- 
signed by the Bill, the Peers being absolute in 
number and uncontrouled, might, and probably 
would, destroy the balance of power, by ob- 
taining and exercising an inordinate share of 
influence. The question, therefore, was, whe- 
ther it was more safe to have the number of 
Peers fixed or fluctuating ?* 

The opinions of two able modern historians on 
the Peerage Bill of 1719, (men of different opi- 
nions on the question of Parliamentary Reform,) 
may command respect. Lord John Russell says, 
" had it passed, the effects might have been now 
totally different from those of the closing of the 
great council of Venice; for if the Peers had acted 
with method and union, they might have com- 
manded the means of returning a majority to the 
House of Commons, and made the King their 
slave. "t Mr. Hallam expresses a still more de- 
cided opinion in favour of the Prerogative ; and, 
as a protester against the Ministerial measures of 
Reform, must be, on this occasion, a disinterested 
advocate. "The arguments against any legal 
limitation seem more decisive. The Crown has 
been carefully restrained by statutes, and by the 

* '* The Complicated Question Divided: upon the Bill now depending in 
Parliament relating to the Peerage (by Mr. Asgill). London: 1719.'' 8vo. 

t Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, 4to. edit, 
vol U. p. 379. 

F 
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responsibility of its advisers ; the Commons, if 
they transgress their boundaries, are annihilated 
by a proclamation ; but against the ambition, or 
what is more likely, the perverse haughtiness of 
the aristocracy, the constitution has not furnished 
such direct securities. And as this would be 
prodigiously enhanced by a consciousness of their 
power, and by a sense of self-importance, which 
every Peer would derive from it, after the limita- 
tion of their numbers, it might break out in pre- 
tensions very galling to the people, and in an 
oppressive extension of privileges which were 
already sufficiently obnoxious and arbitrary. It 
is true that the resource of subduing an aristocra- 
tical faction by the creation of new peers could 
never be constitutionally employed, except in the 
not very probable case of an equal balance ; but 
it might usefully hang over the heads of the whole 
body, and deter them from any gross excesses of 
faction or oligarchical spirit. The nature of our 
government requires a general harmony between 
the two Houses of Parliament ; and, indeed, any 
systematic opposition between them would of 
necessity bring on the subordination of one to the 
other in too marked a manner; nor had there 
been wanting, within the memory of man, several 
instances of such jealous and even hostile senti- 
ments as could only be allayed by the inconve- 
nient remedies of a prorogation or a dissolution. 
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These ammosities were likely to revive with more 
bitterae^ when the country gentlemen and leaders 
5f the commons should come to look on the nobi- 
lity as a class into which they could not enter> 
and' the latter should forget more and more, in 
tiieir inaccessible dignity, the near approach of 
that gentry to themselves in respectability of birth 
and extent of possessions."* 

The discussions on the Peerage Bill amply 
iUustrate the essential principle and unlimited 
power of llie Prerogative ; and the distinguished 
legislators who opposed the ministerial measure, 
displayed remarkable foresight in maintaining the 
sovereign authority as the sole preservative of the 
constitution in some future political crisis or state 
necessity. The preceding details on the Peerage 
BiU are, therefore, of considerable moment in the 
present situation of the government ; they record 
not only opinions, but arguments in support of 
tiie power of the Crown ; and authority in Europe 
has no mean influence.f 

* Hallam's Constitutional History, vol. iv. chap. xvi. No historical work 
contains the Peerage Bill, nor is it to be found in the Journals of either House. 
The original roll sent by the Lords to the Commons is however preserved among^ 
the records of the latter; from that document a copy is inserted in the 
Appendix, No. VI. 

t An enumeration of the titles and arguments of the numerous publications 
in favour of the Peerage Bill is unnecessary, and its advocates were greatly in- 
ferior in character and talent to its opponents. One exception may be noticed 
ID a work often referred to, viz. " An Inquiry into thenumnercf creating Psen/* 
(London, 1719, 8vo.)~a treatise of considerable ability and learning. The 
author was Richard West, then a King's CowkwA, afterwards Ulrd CkanoeUor 

F 2 
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The Regency Bills and consequent discussions 
in Parliament in the reign of Greorge III. deeply 
involved the power of the Prerogative ; and are 
especially important as records of the opinions of 
William IV., and of many members of the present 
Cabinet. The celebrated differences between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, on the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings during the King's illness in 1788, in 
some degree originated in party motives, and are 
principally unimportant. Whether the policy and 
opinions of Mr. Pitt on the Regency Bills, were 
influenced by the ambition of retaining power, or 
whether Mr. Fox was moved by desire of office 
and personal connexion with the heir apparent, 
are doubtful questions of little moment. But 
the debates in the Lords and the Commons 
afford decided evidence of the principle and con- 
stitutional value of the Prerogative. The minis- 
terial propositions of Mr. Pitt for the appointment 
of a Regent, comprised many important restric- 
tions, especially the limitation of the sovereign 
power of creating Peers. Mr. Fox strenuously 
opposed this obnoxious restraint, and contended 
for an unlimited delegation to the Prince of 

of Ireland, where he succeeded Lord Middleton — an ample reward for his rap- 
port of the minister on this memorable occasion. Few writers who qootie this 
work appear to know that it was chiefly compiled (unacknowledged) from 
the Petyt MS. ; and that its plagiarisms and disingenuousness were ugntUy 
exposed in "Animadversions on the Inquiry into the manner of Creating 
Peers, with some hints about Pyrating in Learning, in a Letter to Richard 
W-st,Esq."<London. 1724. 8vo.) 
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Wales of all authority and prerogatives vested in 
the sovereign. He argued that the relative power 
of the three estates and their common agreement 
mainly depended on their jealousy of each other ; 
that the Crown defended itself against the House 
of Commons by the power of dissolution, and 
against the Peers by the prerogative of adding to 
their number. " In the one case, by a dissolution 
the King might resist the attempt on his preroga- 
tive, and by an increase of the Peerage, he might 
quell the other."* Mr. Burke supported Mr. 
Fox, and maintained " that the fountain of ho- 
nour had flowed profusely since the year 1784; 
that he did not inean to infer that this was wrong, 
but if his Majesty was thus bountiful, it would 
not be deemed extravagant to indulge his son a 
little in the same way."t Mr. Pitt, in his letter 
to the Prince of Wales, (30th December, 1788), 
communicated to his Royal Highness the inten- 
tion of limiting the Prerogative to the gift of 
Peerages only to the royal issue. The Prince of 
Wales, in his reply, after stating that public duty 
required him to accept the Regency, ably notices 
this restriction. 

" The Prince, however, holding as he does, that it is an un- 
doubted and fundamental principle of this constitution, that the 
powers and prerogatives of the crown are vested there, as a 
trust for the benefit of the people ; and that they are sacred 
only as they are necessary to the preservation of that p<Hse and 

* Pari. Deb. vol. xxvii. p. 766. t Idem, p. 826* 
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balance of the constitution^ which experience has proved to be 
the true security of the liberty of the subject— must be allowed 
to observe, that the plea of public utility ought to be strong, ma- 
nifest, and urgent, which calls for the extinction or suspension of 
any one of those essential rights in the supreme power, or its re- 
presentative ; or which can justify the Prince in consenting, ^at, 
in his person, an experiment shall be made to ascertain with bow 
small a portion of the kingly power tjbe executive govemmeot 
of this country may be carried on." 

Mr. Pitt, in a subsequent debate, although he 
opposed the delegation of the Prerogative, ad- 
mitted that if the King's illness should loQg con* 
tinue, the restriction might be revoked by the 
legislature, and that Parliament would then vest 
the Regent " with a power which, though act At 
present, he was ready to admit might in time 
become necessary to the carrying on of a powerful 
government. He mentioned the fluctuation of 
wealth and property in the country, and the pro- 
priety of occasionally raising monied men to the 
Peerage, in order to continue to property its fair 
balance and share of the honours in the power 
of the Crown to bestow. He alluded also to the 
sort of hands into which the conduct of public 
affairs was likely to fall, and said, that unless they 
had reason to ea^pect a desperate confederacy and cabal 
to obstruct the public measuresy he saw no sort of 
inconvenience which could result from a tempo- 
rary withholding from the Regent of the power of 
making Peers."* Lord North, in opposing the 

• Pari. Deb. vol. xxvii. p. 945. 
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pro;positions of Mr. Pitt, stmagly objected to the 
Kmitation of the Prerogative. He eontended that 
the restraint was a new and unconstitutional re- 
strictioQ of the Royal authority ; that Mr. Pitt 
could produce no precedent, by the most distant 
analogy, or the naost forced construction, ** to 
countenance the restraining the Regent from 
making Peers; that the power had never lain 
dormant; that though an inherent right in the 
Crown, " it was nevertheless a public right, and 
not a personal, individual right;" that *' it be- 
longed to the kingly office as one of the Royal 
Prerogatives, all of which were supposed to be 
necessary to the support of the government and 
the good of the people governed ; that the go- 
vernment of a Regent being weaker than that of a 
King, rendered any limitation of the power of 
creating Peers especially injurious.* Mr. She- 
ridan ably supported the Opposition^ " He de- 
clared that he did not believe that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mv. Pitt) was in earnest; 
he would not injure him so much as to believe 
him to be in earnest when he talked of the da- 
mages to be dreaded from the evil advisers of the 
Regent, as to the abuse of the exercise of the 
powers of creating Peers. * ♦ * The Right 
Honourable Gentleman had made no less than 
forty-eight Peers during the Jive years of his admi- 

* Pari. Deb. voL xzvii. p. G53. 
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nistration ; yet he had never heard of any faction 
having been likely to take place in that bfanch of 
the Legislature."* In a subsequent debate Mr. 
Fox ably replied to Mr. Pitt on the Regency re- 
strictions : 

" Compare this sum of evil with that which may ensue from 
making this regency indefinite as to term. The power of re- 
storing to the executive government the just prerogatives which 
belong to the third estate, is taken away, and perhaps camiot be 
resumed. The House of Lords having gained the important 
point of preventing the Regent from adding to their number, 
may not, and they are not likely to concede it again ; and thus, 
during all the life of the sovereign, if he shall coptinue indis- 
posed, there would exist no power of resorting to that remedy 
against cabal and confederacy in the House of Lords, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had acknowledged to be a 
probable evil, for which the constitution had provided so prompt 
a remedy. The right hon. gentleman himself had, in the course 
of four years, granted forty-two peerages, although in that time 
he had not heard of any confederacy existing in that House 
against his measures. There was, he said, in the breasts of the 
great men of this country, such a love for the Crown, that there 
was no fear of any factious measures being suffered to prevail. 
The peers were so distinguished for their love of the Crown, 
that there could be no apprehension of danger from the party 
whom he had sent into the House of Peers : but if the Regent 
were to make peers ; if he, for instance, were so lavish of ho- 
nours as to grant forty-two, in imitation of the right honourable 
gentleman, then such a cabal and confederacy might be formed 
as would endanger the safety of the King ! Love for. the Crown 
was to be extinguished, if favour came from the Regent! The 
prerogative was harmless, while executed under the auspices of 
the right hon. gentleman : it would become dangerous, if put 
into the hands of the heir apparent." 

In the Lord^s Committee a strong Protest was 

* Pari. Deb. vol. xxvii. p. 967-8. 
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entered on the Journals against the " Resolutions 
relative to the exercise of the Royal authority 
during the King's illness;" it was signed by the 
Duke of York and his present Majesty, and the 
following apposite reasons are recorded : 

2. Because we think the power of conferring the rank and 
privileges of the Peerage, as a reward to merits is necessary to 
the royal authority, in order to afford an incitement to vigorous 
exertions in the service of the state, and is more peculiarly ne- 
cessary, like all other parts of the prerogative, when the regal 
power is to be exercised by a substitute, with an authority 
uncertain and precarious in its duration ; but especially on the 
present occasion, as it is the only branch of the prerogative suf- 
ficiently powerful to afford a remedy against such a combination 
in this House, as other parts of this system of restriction and 
mutilation have a natural and obvious tendency to produce. — 
And because we conceive that this restriction may create an 
interest in the Members of this House, to withhold their assent 
to restore the ancient power of the Crown in this respect." 

Lord Grey, as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, at this period supported the same constitu- 
tional doctrine : but the speech of Mr. JoiifFe 
comprises all the most striking points urged on 
this important question. 

'* Mr. Joliffe said, that the royal prerogative of granting the 
highest honour and dignity which a subject could receive, was 
perhaps, the very first privilege of the sovereign, and was given 
for wise and beneficial purposes, for the advantage of the people, 
and those who were the objects of government, and for whose 
benefit all government was erected, and not for any aggrandise- 
ment or benefit to the governor. If prudently exercised, it was 
a power judiciously placed, but should on no account be subject 
to positive and absolute limitation. The defects arising from an 
injudicious or lavish exercise of this power went to the aug- 
mentation, in too great a proportion, of the aristocratic part of 
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tlie ccmstitution ; but th^ limititsg that prerogati?e limi, td test 
in one part of the legislature the whole legislative ciq^acity af the 
kiBgdom. The reasons for this prerogative were two; the one« 
to enable the sovereign to reward merit, and to bestow favours 
on the deserving ; the other, to prevent a combination in the 
House of Peers, which might subvert the very monarchy itself. 
If this power was well placed in the hands of the King, it must 
be so in the hands of the Regent ; for misuse of power was as 
liable to one man as another. If the ministers of the Kii^ were 
censurable for ill advice, so were the ministers of the R^Kent ; 
and if the government was intended to be well administered, it 
was as necessary that this power should be in the hands of one 
as of the other. Merit was liable to arise at all periods, and 
equally deserved reward. The House of Peers were as subject 
to a combination during a regency, as at any other period, which 
required control at all. There could, therefore, be no reason 
assigned for his limitation ; the only excuse was^ that it was a 
temporary expedient during the incapacity of the King. But 
why was merit to go unrewarded ? Or, why were the peers to 
have a positive ascendancy over the other branches of the legis-^ 
lature during that interval; for no avowed reason, but in neality 
to give to the right hon. gentleman that power and influence, at 
which he had long been aiming ? Another indisputable objection 
was, that no period was fixed when this limitation should cease. 
So that if his Majesty lived for any period however long, and 
his malady continued, the peers might, in defiance of the other 
branches of the legislature, shut their doors^ and govern the 
country exactly as they might think proper. He therefore 
moved, * To limit this restraint for the term of one year.' " 

The Regency Bill was ultimately carried with 
the Peerage restriction, but in consequence of the 
King's recovery, never passed into a law. 

In the introduction of the Regency Bill of 1810, 
Mr. Perceval, in the Resolutions of the 31st De- 
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cember^ proposed kitbe Gommoias similar restdc- 
tions : ''That it is the opifiion of tiais Committee, 
tbat, for a time to be limited, the power so to be 
given to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wa-les 
almll not extend to the granting of any rank or 
dignity of the Peerage of the realm to any per- 
sons whatever, except «uch person or persons as 
may perform some sing^ular naval or military ex- 
ploit/'* The arguments urged in 1788 were re- 
peated by the respective parties. Mr. Canning 
on this occasion added the weight of his name 
and talents to the opposition. He strongly con- 
tended against the proposed restraint, and denied 
that the House of Lords had increased in any 
ratio beyond that of the wealth and population of 
the empire. He ridiculed the fear of large crea- 
tions: '* if there be this danger in the unlimited 
power of creating Peers, the limitation, to be 
effectual, must be permanent. But to all such 
stretches of prerogative the House well knows, 
that there is a limitation more operative than the 
provisions of a bill ; more efficacious than any 
system of checks and balances— the control of 
public opinion."! The same view of the ques- 
tion was supported by Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Lord Porchester (now Earl Carnarvon) in the 
Commons. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne op- 
posed the restriction, in a powerful and spirited 

* Pari. Deb. vol. xviii. p. 490. t Idem, p. 515. 
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speech — contending that the Prerogative was a 
trust for the people, and essential to the pre- 
servation of the balance of power in the three 
estates. The Marquis of Lansdowne boldly de- 
manded of the House of Lords whether it was 
decent " to emancipate yourselves from the con- 
stitutional controul of the Crown, which you 
do by assenting to the restriction agamst cre- 
ating Peers, by which you tie down and fetter 
the Crown against any power to counterpoise 
your's, while you allow the Crown power over 
the other House of Parliament, by dissolving 
it."* 

Lord Holland, on the same occasion, opposed 
the limitation, and supported the Prerogative. 
In reply to Lord Sidmouth, he maintained the 
vital importance of the sovereign power, and jus- 
tified its utility. ** He denied that prerogatives 
vested by the law in the King, for the well 
government of the realm, were the property of 
the King. They were not his property. The 
constitution vested in him no such property ; 
but consigned them to him, as a trust, to be used 
by the King for the benefit of the people; and 
all encroachments upon the one, without the 
King's consent, did appear to him to be ' no- 
thing less than an invasion of the other. The 
right of that House to alter or abridge that 

* Parliaoi. Deb. vol. zviii. p. 699. 
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part of the people's privileges might well be 
questioned; but the people's right to have, at 
all times, the monarchy integral and unimpaired, 
as the Constitution gave it, was indisputable."* 
The main argument of Lord Holland was the 
right of the people to require the whole con- 
stitution of their country, and that this Prero- 
gative formed a most invaluable part of it. Lord 
Harrowby replied to Lord Holland, and supported 
the restrictions, but admitted that one use of the 
Prerogative was ** to fortify that House by the 
accession of persons of high birth, great pos- 
sessions, or extensive influence, in order to pre- 
serve its relative importance to the other branch 
of the legislature." Lord Harrowby then made 
the following remarkable admission : " Lord Hol- 
land had stated the Prerogative to be necessary, 
in order to give the Crown a controul over the 
deliberations of this House. The cases might 
occur in the course of time (rare, however, they 
must be), in which the use of this Prerogative, for 
this object, might be Justified by extreme necessity, 
he was not disposed to deny''^ The Marquis of 
Lansdowne moved an amendment on the pro- 
posed restriction, ** conceiving the suspension 
of the power of granting Peerages, a suspension 
of one of the most essential and constitutional 
prerogatives of the Crown."J The original reso- 

• Pari. Deb. vol. xviii. p. 728. t Idem, p. 735. % Idem, p. 749. 
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lution was carried by a majority of six in a bouse 
of 206 Peers — a small majority against Lord 
Lansdowne, occasioned by twelve Bishops voting 
in the majority.* On all these important divi- 
sions, his present Majesty William IV. voted 
for the People ; and on the loss of Lord Lans- 
downe's amendment, he headed the following 
brief and constitutional Protest on the Journals 
of the House : 

** Because we think ourselves called upon to protest in the 
most solemn manner against tlie principle of suspending; during 
his Majesty's indisposition, any of those lawful prerogatives of 
the crown which the constitution vests in the King, not fbr bit 
personal benefit, but as a trust on behalf of the people, — and to 
declare, that in our opinion, if such prerogatives are necessary, 
and advantageous to the people under the permanent government 
of a King, they are equally beneficial and more necessary under 
the temporary and precarious authority of a Regent, especiallj 
in a period of extensive warfare and great national embarrass^ 
ment. 

CLARENCE Erskine 

Lauderdale Rosslyn 

Holland SpENCER."t 

Albemarle 

This patriotic protest shews that William IV. 
acutely estimated the spirit and essential import* 
ance of the prerogative, (now happily vested iu 
his Majesty), and which his Majesty nobly de- 
scribes, '' a trust on behalf of the people." 

On the final debate of the Regency Bill in the 

• Appendix VI. t Pari. Deb. vol. xviii. p. 802.— Lords* Jomnals. 
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Lords, Lord Grey again expressed most decided 
opinions. His lordship, in alluding to the deli- 
cate exercise of the prerogative, says, *' the feet 
I admit to be, that of late, that branch of the 
iiQyal prerogative has not been abused. But I 
must here protest against that line of argument 
which goes to say, that because a prerogative is 
not necessarily kept in a state of activity, it 
should therefore be suspended. This prerogativCy 
Uke all other prerogatives, was given to the crown for 
THE BENEFIT OF THE PEOPLE; and whilc it can be 
erercised for that object, ought not to be separated 
from the person performing the royal functions.'' * 

Further citation from the Parliamentary De- 
bates on the Regency Bill of 1811, could not add 
to the arguments already quoted in favour of this 
great constitutional doctrine: and the valuable 
contemporary publications which issued from/ the 
press at this time, merely repeat the opinions of 
the parliamentary speakers and writers who op- 
posed the Peerage Bill of 17 19. 

The First proposition is now fully proved, viz. 
that the letter and spirit of the Constitution de- 
monstrate the existence of a full and discretional 
power, in the British Monarch, to Create Peers, 
(and any number,") when justified by circum- 
stances and necessity. 

* Pari. Deb. voL xviii. p. 1060. 
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The Second proposition may now be consi- 
dered — 

The present expediency of using the Royal Prero- 
gative; the extent to which its exercise is essential to 
the liberties — and therefore to the happiness of the 
People. 

History proves that the constitution of the House 
of Lords has been perpetually changed, adapting 
itself to the progressive revolutions of British 
Society. Originally the Peers formed one Legis- 
lative Assembly, in conjunction with the Repre- 
sentatives of the Commons of England. Subse- 
quently they resolved into a distinct and indepen- 
dent branch of the Legislature. *' Thus, by de- 
grees, the whole character of the legislative assem- 
bly of the country seems to have been changed. 
Instead of one body under the King, acting gene- 
rally according to the influence, either of the 
Crown or of a few powerful individuals, it became 
two separate and distinct bodies; each bearing 
distinct characters, and at length acting distinct 
parts in discharge of their respective duties, claim- 
ing distinct privileges, and asserting those privi- 
leges in opposition to each other, sometimes in 
terms of great hostility, till time and habit had 
brought both to that temper which now governs 
the two Houses of Parliament."* The possession 
of a certain Tenure and quantity of Landed Pro- 
perty was anciently the simple and only qualifica- 

* Peerage Report, p. 129. 
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tion of an English Peer. The Landed Aristocracy 
held their share of legislative power by virtue of 
Tenure. This title to political influence in the 
ancient Parliaments was then extended to those 
wealthy Commoners, or Royal favourites, whom 
the Kings of England called to the legislature by 
Writ. Afterwards, other persons, of large pos- 
sessions, and pre-eminent intellect and character, 
were added to Parliament, by the Royal Letters 
Patent.* The Union with Scotland introduced 
Sixteen Peers, elected by the Scotch Nobility for 
each successive Parliament; and the Irish Union 
added Twenty-eight Peers, elected for life by the 
Irish Nobility. The Clergy, formerly, from their 
immense possessions, political influence, and in- 
tellectual superiority, constituted a large propor- 
tion of the ancient common council of the realm ; 
varying in number and power. The temporalities 
of the men of religion, being convenient subjects of 
taxation and fiscal contribution, entitled and ob- 
tained for them no inconsiderable share of poli- 
tical authority. The increase of population, and 
the growth and distribution of wealth among 
the Laity, ultimately abridged their legislative 
functions. The Right Reverend Prelates are 
still members of the Legislature, by reason of 
tenure; their dignities being, however, a simple 
personal interest, ceasing with their respective 

* Peerage Reports, ^pamm, — West's Enquiry into the Manner of Creating 
Peers. — Coke. — Selden. — Doddridge. — Ellesmere. — Sir Thomas Smith. 
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lives.* The Twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops 
of England and Wales enjoy the rights of Peers. 
The Irish Union added four Representative Pre- 
lates to their English brethren. Such has been 
the changed and varied constitution of the House 
of Lords. 

The numbers of the Peerage have been sub- 
jected to the same revolutions of time, and have 
increased and diminished arbitrarily in different 
reigns. The relative proportions of the Peerage 
of the three kingdoms have been regulated by no 
permanent standard. Scotch Peers and Irish 
Peers have been made English Pe^rs.. CreorgellL 
is said to have created two himdted jmd thirty-nine 
English Peers in fifty-three years, from 1760 to 
1814; or something more than four per annum. 
The average addition since the Regency of 1814 
has been nearly the same, George IV.. having 
added sixty-four members to the Upper House. 
Between the years 1783 and 1797, ^2>/y-^ie» Peers 
were created, chiefly by Mr. Pitt; and it is never- 
theless gravely asserted that there is no precedent 
for an extensive and political creation ! 

The various classes of persons on whom Peer- 
ages have been generally conferred, may be thus 
enumerated : — 

I. Country Gentlemea of ancient families and extensive landed 

property, possessed of Parliamentary or other influence. 

II. Favourites of the Sovereign, and relations and supporters of 

Ministers. 

• Peerage Reports, p. 312, 313, 477. 
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III. Persons who have rendered eminent Civil, Naval, or Mili- 
tary Services. 

IV. Lawyers, comprehending those elevated to the office of 
Lord Chancellor ; and Judges, so rewarded for services, or 
because their assistance is required in the House of Lords.* 

A selection of the names of those Peers who 
owe their dignity to Borough property, servility, 
and political apostacy, might be invidious; the 
proportion is notorious.! *' Whenever the Minister 
has wanted votes, he has created Peers; when- 
ever he has wished to get quit of votes, he has 
created votes. A Peerage has been the grave of 
the patriot — the throne of the placeman. "J 

The constitution of the House of Commons has 
been subjected to similar changes, and excepting 
in the practical influence and superior power of 
Public Opinion has become gradually less and 
less a Representation of the People. The Lower 
House has been, in a great degree, a creature of 
the Aristocracy and Peers. It has been rendered 
by its septennial duration independent of the 
People, and dependant on the other two estates of 
the Realm; and has all the properties of a stand- 
ing Senate. The qualification of the Elected has 
been limited and periodically abridged. The 
Franchise has been practically raised and sub- 
verted. The Representation of the Nation has 

• A Letter, &c. od Ihe Propriety and Necessity of Creating Peers for Life, 
1830, p. 7. 
t See the admirable Anatomy of tbe Peerage in the Spectator Newspaper. 
X Idem. 
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been a trade. The Electors and Representatives 
compute the utmost a septennial prostitution and 
service will repay; and when the Legislature has 
debased the People, — when a thousand millions 
sterling have been expended in misgovernment 
and corruption, and comparatively nothing for our 
moral and intellectual interests — we are de- 
nounced as unworthy the trust of power and 
liberty! Assuredly the People could not govern 
themselves worse, and the dominion of mis-repre- 
sentation has miraculously so long existed — 

Tis Avarice all, Ambition is no more ! 

Prerogative has been supplanted by Influence — 
Representation by Nomination — Liberty by Cor- 
ruption. The fortunate principles of the Consti- 
tution enable Lord Grey to redeem his country, 
and to save the nation from anarchy and revolu- 
tion.* Will he have the sagacity and moral forti- 
tude to perceive the crisis of the Constitution? 
Will he triumph over Aristocratic prejudice, and 
view with a philosophic eye the state of society? 
Will Lord Grey substitute the Statesman for the 
Peer? Will he resist the routine and conven- 
tional reasoning of an '* Order ?" 

No Minister of Great Britain was ever entitled 
to more unlimited respect and confidence. A 
public life of unsullied honour, of unimpeached 

• " A Short History of the House of Commons, with reference to Refonn," 
1832, by Mr. Allen, briefly and ably records the popular changes in the 
Representation. 
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and unsuspected integrity, is revered by his most 
virulent political opponents. Lord Grey has 
maintained an undeviating patriotism, and scorned 
the seduction of office, under circumstances of 
manifold and extreme temptation. If character 
be a passport to public confidence — if pledges 
fully redeemed constitute public reputation — Lord 
Grey has a paramount claim on the gratitude of 
his countrymen. Parliamentary Reform has been 
the sacred text of his political exertions. The 
Doric simplicity and disinterestedness of his 
public conduct through a long political life, has 
indeed placed him in the proud situation of the 
only public man, who, under the critical cir- 
cumstances of his country, could preserve the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons. Every re- 
flecting and enlightened man in the Kingdom 
admits the difficulties which embarrass and re- 
strict his power of restoring and perfecting the 
rights of the people. But the Monarch and the 
Nation have answered to his call ; on the decision 
of Lord Grey now solely depend the present des- 
tinies of the empire and of the world. A King 
whose moral courage and discernment have 
braved and overcome unexampled difficulties — a 
People worthy such a Prince— now call upon 
Lord Grey to perfect his labour, and to consum- 
mate his character. 

If an addition to the House of Lords be the 
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only act necessary to Reform the Representation, 
will Lord Grey create Peers? 

A creation of Peers is essential to the final suc- 
cess of the great object and pledge of his Admi- 
nistration; it is the only constitutional means: 
a creation of Peers can alone realize the value and 
promise of a Reformed Parliament, and alone 
preserve the Monarch and the Peerage itself! 

Prejudices mistaken — Interest unawed — in- 
duced a majority of Forty-one Peers to reject 
the Second Reading of the English Reform Bill, 
in October, only sia^ months since, and under the 
pressure of circumstances forcibly acting on an 
opposite determination. The Minority notori- 
ously comprehended many Peers, who in subse- 
quent stages of the Bill would have opposed 
some of the essentials of the measure. The ma- 
jority separated without deigning to appease the 
nation with even a modified proposition of Re- 
form. A large portion of that majority included 
the most powerful, influential, and declared ene- 
mies of any real or substantial measure. The late 
House of Commons, uninfluenced by the Govern- 
ment, and unawed by the Royal Prerogative of 
Dissolution suspended over them, long deluded the 
Ministry with vain hopes of success. Let Lord 
Grey look back on his majority of one, or on the 
motion of General Gascoigne, and for a moment 
calculate the fate of the details of his great mea- 
sure in that balanced House of Commons? Will it 
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afford him no index, no polar star, to his present 
chances in an Hereditary Chamber of Legislators? 
Lord Grey has redeemed his pledge of reviving, 
in the present Session, a measure " equally effi- 
cient"^~viz. a Reform Bill equally objectionable 
to that House which cast out its predecessor. 
Has Lord Grey erected a bridge by which any 
considerable number of dissentient Peers can 
pass to his side? Can any reflecting politician 
hope, much less expect, that a majority (Forty- 
one^) who refused to consider the Bill, will, ne- 
vertheless, in six months, concede its essentials ? 
But it is replied — " The dread of a Peerage crea- 
tion now hangs over them!" The same appre- 
hension existed, and without effect, in the pre- 
ceding session ; and did the fear of a dissolution 
prevail in the late House of Commons ? Locke 
has justly observed of persons of caste, ''that 
they accommodate themselves to the opinions 
and rules of those with whom they converse ; that 
the greatest number govern themselves by the 
law of fashion ; that not one in ten thousand is 
stiff* and insensible enough to bear the condemna- 
tion of his own clubT' May it not appear pre- 
ferable to the majority of the Lords that they 
should preserve their consistency in the eyes 
of Reformers, and their honour in the sight of 
Anti-Reformers? May it not be wisdom in 
Lord Grey to accept the support of any sin- 
cere converts to his principles (if any such there 
be) after an addition to the House of Lords ? and 
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will not such support ultimately better uphold 
the character of the Peerage ? 

Admitting any reasons of the Cabinet for de- 
siring to carry the Bill without additional Peers, 
are the whole possible benefits of such a policy 
equivalent to the risk ? In such a juncture will 
Lord Grey be justified in temporising, for the 
single purpose of casting again on the Peers the 
responsibility (through a majority against some 
vital principle of the Bill) of forcing a creation of 
Peers ? Have not the Anti-Reform Lords already, 
to the full, incurred that responsibility? A second 
defeat of the Bill will give no more re/i/ authority to 
Lord Grey to increase the Peerage than its first re- 
jection gave to him — indicating, as it did, that that 
House will never pass an efficient measure, or en- 
able Lord Grey to redeem his pledge to the country. 
The personal character and rank of Peers pre- 
cludes the possibility of sufficiently sifting or 
pledging their opinions. Is Lord Grey satisfied 
of the votes on the essentials of the measure even 
of the minority who supported him in October? 
No Peer who opposes the second reading in the 
ensuing discussion will support the essentials of 
the Bill; — how many of those who vote the 
second reading will oppose its details ? The sus- 
pension of proxies in Committee will, doubtlessly, 
aid the Ministry; but the Reform Bill has to pass 
a third reading, where proxies revive ; and how 
many unwilling supporters may then withhold their 
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votes, should a modified measure be craftily pro- 
posed at that stage by the Opposition? Plain 
dealing and simplicity — patriotism and single- 
mindedness — are no successful combatants of 
craft and political intrigue. What personal ad- 
herents has the Ministry of Lord Grey to with- 
stand the combination of parties— almost as ini- 
mical to his possession of office as to the Reform 
Bill? All these imminent dangers the Public 
apprehend ; and if the Cabinet has its exclu- 
sive and particular means of calculation, the 
Public have their peculiar sources and data of 
judgment. The courage and policy of Lord 
Grey, in allowing the House of Peers a full and 
uninfluenced veto in October, may be unques- 
tioned; but what miscalculations preceded the 
ministerial anticipation of their power in the 
House of Lords immediately preceding the in- 
troduction of the Bill? and how many of their 
friends, in and out of Parliament, consistently 
and clearly foresaw and predicted the inevitable 
result? 

If the Bill should be mutilated in Committee, 
will new Peers restore its fulness; and would 
not the necessary creation to effect its resto- 
ration greatly exceed that which, preceding the 
second reading, might be sufficient? Should 
the Bill be thrown out or destroyed in effect — 
without new Peers — will Lord Grey preserve 
the confidence of the nation for a third trial. 
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under his auspices ? and will Reformers or Anti* 
Reformers admit that a second rejection more justi- 
fies a resort to new Peers than its October rejec- 
tion? What changes may not Death involve within 
the Palace, the Cabinet and the Legislature ? Can 
Lord Grey carry on the Government (if the Re- 
form Bills pass) without an infusion of new blood 
into the Peerage ? And will not a present creation, 
to ensure the success of a great constitutional 
change, be preferable to a creation for the pur- 
pose of preserving a party ministry or parti- 
cular principles of policy ? If Lord Grey's Bill 
of Reform is ultimately lost, will the House of 
Lords ever have another offer of so aristocratic a 
measure ? 

All these interrogatories are respectfully and 
anxiously asked by the nation, and must com- 
mand the mature and responsible reflection of 
Lord Grey. 

But is the success of the Reform Bills the sole 
or most powerful reason for an addition to the 
Peerage ? 

The House of Peers, without reference to the 
question of an amendment of the constitution of 
Parliament, does not represent the opinions of the 
Aristocracy — much less the sentiments of the 
People. The Commons have hitherto " worked" 
with the Lords, because they were dependent ou 
them ; being partly their connections or nominees, 
and possessing a common interest. If the constitu- 
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tion of the House of Commons is to be thus 
essentially and wisely changed, c£in the House of 
Lords maintain its former amicable relations with 
the Lower House ? Opposite interests will infal- 
libly arise, and ultimately end in the destruction 
of one of the two Houses of Parliament, if the 
constitution of the Peerage be not also popularised 
and reformed. A fictitious and temporising policy 
cannot be wise ; and however untimely this argu- 
ment may be deemed, it cannot be too strongly 
urged — it cannot be too openly promulgated. 
The present House of Lords is the creation of 
Mr. Pitt and his Tory predecessors ; it is the 
almost exclusive representation of Tory and by- 
gone opinions. It is the legislature of the past, 
not of the present century. It represents the 
Boroughs, the Monopolies, the Debt. It does 
not represent the opinions of its own Order, or the 
will of the nation. Peers were formerly sum- 
moned to Parliament ad consulendum et defenden- 
dum regem : many have been promoted to honour 
solely to advance their self-interest, and to defend 
abuses and maintain corruptions — as the distri- 
bution of the public money and offices among 
the Peerage and their Commoners amply testifies. 
The third estate of the realm will acquire a 
larger share of power. The House of Lords must 
therefore be popularised. A new distribution of 
power must be effected in that branch of the 
legislature. The People's Peers will not destroy 
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but save the Peerage. It must resolve into a new 
form, or perish ; its austere and repugnant domi- 
nation will otherwise infallibly produce self- 
destruction. The rejection of the Reform Bill by 
the Lords has already partly revolutionized public 
opinion : — a repetition of that infatuated act will 
complete their extinction in popular favour. The 
stability of the Upper House has hitherto existed 
because that portion of the People who desired its 
maintenance was more powerful than that which 
desired its dissolution. The reverse will assuredly 
prevail, if Lord Grey does not now put forth the 
hand of a restorer. The Peers are at too great a 
distance from the Commons. The Prerogative 
is the fortunate salvation of the form of govern- 
ment, by enabling the Crown to assimilate the 
character of the two Houses ; and it is ignorance 
of this remarkable principle in the Constitution 
which causes many honest men to believe that a 
Reformed House of Commons cannot co-exist 
with a House of Lords. Certain it is that a 
corrupt House of Commons cannot be longer 
maintained ; and unless, therefore, the Upper 
House can be modified to the character of the 
Lower, the latter must supplant the former. If 
the House of Lords is to be the mere deposi- 
tory and reward of military and naval exploits and 
legal distinction — a place ** to hide the sirnames 
of families under the cover of titles" — it will be- 
come the mausoleum of dead men, not the seat of 
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legislative power and respect. Lord Grey is 
about to create a House of Commons the image 
of the People. He cannot perfect this great 
change in a portion of the Constitution without 
remoulding the other parts — original deformities 
will otherwise become more glaring and ob- 
noxious, and ultimate destruction more certain 
and rapid. The harmony between the two Houses 
of Legislature must be preserved. 

Whether is it preferable for one estate to coerce 
two, or for two to coerce one ? Shall His Majesty 
surrender and sacrifice his Prerogative to the veto 
of a House of Lords divided only as/owr is to Jive ? 
The Peers inimical to the Reform Bills will of 
course never approve of ordinary means, much 
less oi extraordinary moAes of passing them ; and, 
least of all, will they be reconciled to the ends 
and objects of Reform. The Anti-Reform Peers 
denounce the Reform Bills as " revolutionary" 
measures. Will Lord Grey defer to such legis- 
lators from respect for their opinions on the Pre- 
rogative ? 

Precedent must have a beginning, as in the 
Prerogative of Creating Peers. If no precedent 
existed, it has been acutely observed, that Lord 
Grey ought to create one. " Emergencies may 
arise, where it is necessary for the safety of the 
state to commit additional powers to the persons 
entrusted with its defence."* Many ancient pre- 

* Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in ] 
By John Allen. 
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rogatives, once useful, have become usefully ex- 
tinct; and we should have wanted many present 
national benefits, if time had not supplied new 
prerogatives in their stead. 

If this prerogative had not existed, the Peerage 
would, ere now, have become extinct. Change 
does not break up governments, but opposition to 
change brings them to decay and ruin ; and the 
distinguishing principle of the British Govern- 
ment has ever been its adaptation to improve- 
ment. The time, the mode, the extent of any 
Creations must be confided by the Nation to 
Lord Grey, but he can never possess power which 
(if necessary) it would be eternal infamy not to 
use. Lord Grey is well assured that if he permit 
the Bill to be pared down and rendered ineffi- 
cient, his ministry is degraded ; that a new, and 
overwhelming Reform Question will immediately 
arise, and the best results of his ministry inevita- 
bly fail. 

If Lord Grey does not eventually make Peers, 
his Ministry and the Reform Bill must fall ; or, if 
without Peers he retain oflSce, the Reform Bills 
will be the measures of the Anti-Reformers ! 

Lord Grey cannot allow the Peers to be the 
palsy of the nation. Already Republicans look 
on with anxious expectation: they say, — "The 
'' Bill is aristocratic; it is founded on property, 
" not on numbers — Lord Grey will not make 
** Peers — the House of Lords will then ruin 
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'* itself — an addition to the Peerage would 
" strengthen and uphold it — it would maintain 
"the power of the Lords against that of the 
" Commons. Wealthy commoners called to the 
" Upper House would invest the higher legisla- 
" ture with too large a proportion of property — 
" it is our interest to involve the different estates 
** of the realm — if Lord Grey adjust the balance 
" of the government, the constitution will sub- 
" sist— if the Bishops should now vote for Reform 
** they will not be deprived of their secular 
" power, and the Church Establishment will be 
" upheld — our interest is that new Peers should 
** not be made'' 

The Creation or Non-creation of Peers will 
be the crisis of the British Constitution — the 
destruction or establishment of the Cabinet of 
Lord Grey. The Premier is invested by the 
Sovereign and the Nation with the absolute 
power of a Roman Dictator, under extraordinary 
emergencies of the state. An awful responsi- 
bility is involved in his wisdom and decision. 
May a grateful generation award to him a Civic 
Crown; may posterity immortalize his character 
by the memorable inscription, that 

To Redeem a Country is above all Conquest ! 
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APPENDIX I. 

[Dugdale's Summonses, folio, A.D, 1685, p. 579.] 

The Names of those Earl's eldest Sons, and others, as have 
been summoned to Parliament in the Life-time of their 
Fathers, by the Titles of such Honours as were then 
really in their Fathers, and had Place and Precedence 
according thereto. 

Thomas Arundell Lord MaltraverSy eldest Son to Richard Fitz- 
' Allan Earl o£ ArundelU 22 Edw. 4. 1 Ric. 3. 1 Hen. 7. 
Henry Fitz-Alan Lord Maltravers, eldest Son to William Fitz- 

Alan Earl o£ Arundell, 25, 28, 31, 33, 35 Hen. 8. 
Francis Lord Talbot, eldest Son to George Earl of Shrewsbury, 

U, 25, 2S Hen. 8. 
Francis Lord Russell, eldest Son to John Earl of Bedford, 1, 6 & 

7 Edw. 6. 
The Lord John Dudley, (eldest Son to John Duke of Northum- 
berland,) by the Title of Earl of Warwick, 6 & 7 Edw. 6. 
George Lord Talbot, eldest Son to Francis Earl of Shrewsbury, 

6 & 7 Edw. 6. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Ph. & M. and 1 Eliz. 
John Paulett Lord St, John, eldest Son to William Marquess of 

Winchester, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 Ph. & M. and 1, 8, 13, 14 Eliz. 
Thomas Radcliffe Lord Fitz-Walter, Son and Heir to Henry Earl 

of Sussex, \, 2, 3 Ph. & M. 
Henry Lord Hastings, eldest Son to Francis Earl of Huntingdon, 

1 Eliz. 
Henry Stanley Lord Strange, eldest Son to Edward Earl of Derby, 

1, 5, 8, 13, 14, 18 Eliz. 
William Paulett Lord aS'^ c/b^ft, eldest Son to Jo^n Marquess of 

Winchester, 18 Eliz. 
William Paulett Lord 5^ JoA/i, eldest Son to William Mfirquess 

of Winchester, 23, 28 Eliz. 
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Gilbert Lord TaUn^, eldest Sod to George Earl of Skreudmry, 

29 and 30 Eliz. 
Ferdmando Stanley Lord Strange, eldest Sod to Henry Earl of 

D^riy, 29, 30, 31 Eliz. 
Thomas CBnton Lord iSajr, eldest Sod to Henry Earl of lAncoin^ 

1 Jac. 1. 
WUUam Lord Howard of Effingham^ eldest Son to Charles Earl of 

Nottingham, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12 Jac. 1. 
William Parker Lord Montegle, eldest Son to Edward Lord JUor- 

^, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12 Jac. 1. 
Heni^ Somerset Lord Herbert, eldest Son to Edward Earl of 

Worcester, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12 Jac. 1. 1 Car. 1. 
Charles Lord Herbert of Shurland, eldest Son to PAt/i^ Earl of 

Montgomery, 18, 19, 21 Jac. 1. 
Theophdus Lord Howard of Walden, Son and Heir to Thomas Earl 

oi Suffolk, 1, 7, 8, 12, 18, 19, 21 Jac. 1. 
</b^;» Pat//e^ Lord 5^ John, eldest Son to William Marquess of 

Winchester, 1 Car. 1. 
Algernon Percie, eldest Son to Henry Earl of NorthmberUmdy 

3 and 4 Car. 1 . 

Edward Montagu Lord Kymbolion, eldest Son to Henry Earl of 

Manchester, 3, 4, 15 Car. 1. 
Henry Lord Lej^, eldest Son to «/ic»?ie« Earl of Marlboroughy S and 

4 Car. 1. 

Henry Lord Clifford, eldest Son to Francis Earl of Cumberland, 
3, 4, 15 Car. 1. 

/(fliwM Stanley Lord Strange, eldest Son to William Earl of Derby, 
3,4, 15 Car. 1. 

Spenser Lord Compton, eldest Son to William Earl of Northamp- 
ton, 3 and 4 Car. 1. 

i/^fic Lord Burgh, eldest Son to Richard Earl of <S^ AlbatCs, 
3, 4 Car. 1. 

Charles Lord Howard of Charlton, eldest Son to Thomas Earl of 
Berkshire, 4, 15 Car. 1. and 13 Car. 2. 

^ovz/ Lord Fielding of Newnham^Padox, eldest Son to William 
Earl o{ Denbigh, 4 & 15 Car. 1. 
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Edward Lord Conway, eldest Son to Edward Viscount Conway, 

4 Car. 1. 
Henry Howard Lord Moubray, eldest Son to Thomas Earl of 

Arundel, 15 Car. 1. 
John Carey Lord Hunsdon, eldest Son to Henry Earl of Dacor. 

16 Car. 1. 13 Car. 2. 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, eldest Son to Thomas Earl of Clevdand, 

16 Car. 1. 13 Car. 2. 
Montague Bertie Lord WiUmghby o£ Eresby, eldest Son to ilo6erf 

Earl of Lindsey, 
Ferdinando Lord Hastings, eldest Son to Henr^ Earl of Hunting- 
don. 
Robert Lord ilicAe, eldest Son to Robert Earl of Warwick, 
Henry Lord Pierpont, eldest Son to Robert Earl of Kingston upon 

Hull. 
0/iver Lord 5^ c/b^n, eldest Son to 0/n;er Earl of BoUngbroke. 
George Lord Digby, eldest Son to /oA« Earl ofBristoU. 
Henry Howard Lord Moubray, eldest Son to Henry Duke of JVcir- 

/o/it, 31 & 32 Car. 2. 
«/bAn Lord Manners of Haddon, eldest Son to «/b^;i Earl of i^u^- 

land, 31 & 32 Car. 2. 
Conyers Darcie Lord Conyers, eldest Son to Conyers Lord Darcie, 

Meinill, and Conyers, 32 Car. 2. 
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APPENDIX II. 

[Dugdale's Summonses^ p. 578.] 

The Names of such Noble Persons, whose Titles of Honour 
are either the Names of such Heirs Female from whom 
they be descended; or the Names of such Places y whence 
those Heirs Female assumed their Titles of Dignity: Of 
whose Summons to Parliament by those Titles, the Ge- 
neral Index will shew the respective Times. 

Peregrinus Bertie Dominus Willoughby (de Eresby), 23 Eliz. &c. 

Jacobus Bertie de Norris, 31 Car. 2, &c. 

Johannes Blount de Mountjoy, 39 Hen. 6, &c. 

Georgius Boleyn de Rochford, 24 Hen. 8, &c. 

Williebnus Boteler de Ormond, 7 Hen. 8, &c. 

Johannes Bourchier de Berners, 33 Hen. 6, &c. 

Ricardus Boyle de Clifford, 13 Car. 2. 

Edwardus Brooke de Cobham, 23 Hen. 6, &c. 

Johannes Brugges de Chandos, 1 Mariae, &c. 

Henricus Carey de Hunsdon, 1 Eliz. &c. 

Jacobus Fienes de Say, 27 Hen. 6, &c. 

Johannes Grey de Powys, 22 Edw. 4, &c. 

Fulco Grevill de Brooke, 1 9 Jac. &c. 

Edwardus Hastings de Hungerford, 3 Hen. 7, &c. 

Henricus Lennard de Dacre, 12 Jac. 1. 

WUUelmus Lovel de Morley, 9 Edw. 4, &c. 

Thomas Maners de Ros, 7 Hen. 8, &c. 

Benjamin Mildmay de Fitz-Walter, 31 Car. 2, &c. 

Johannes Nevill de Latimer, 5 Hen. 4, &c. 

Johannes Nevill de Mountagu, 38 Hen. 6, &c. 

Edwardus Nevill de Bergavenny, 29 Hen. 6, &c. 

Willielmus Parker de Mont-Egle, 3 Jac. 1, &c. 

Johannes Radcliffe de Fitz-Walter, 1 Hen. 7, &c, 

Robertus Shyrley de Ferrers, 31 Car. 2, &c. 

Georgius Stanley de Strange, 22 Edw. 4, &c. 

Johannes Tuchet de Audley, 6 Hen. 4, &c. 

Reginaldus West de la Warre, 5 Hen. 6, &c. 

Carolus Yelverton de Grey, 31 Car. 2, &c. 
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APPENDIX III. 

[Dugdale's Summonses, p. 576.] 

A Catalogue of such Noble Persons as have had Sum- 
mons to Parliament in right of their Wives. 

Raphe de Monthermer, having married Joan of Acres, 
daughter of King Edward the First, and widow of Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford ; possessing lands of 
great extent in her right, which belonged to those Earldoms, 
had summons to Parliament, from the 28th of Edw. 1. to the 
35th year of that King's reign, inclusive, by the title of Earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford. But, after her death (which 
happened in the first year of King Edward the Second) he 
never had the title of Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, but 
was summoned to Parliament as a Baron only, from the second 
to the eighteenth of that King's reign. 

Hugh Stafford, a younger son to Hugh, Earl of Stafford, 
having married Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Bartholemew, 
Lord Bourchier, was summoned to Parliament by the title of 
Lord Bourchier, in 12. 14 H. 4. and in H. 5. 

Sir Lewes Robsart, Knight, having also married the said 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Bartholomew, Lord Bour- 
chier, (widow of Sir Hugh Stafford, Knight) had summons to 
Parliament by the title of Lord Bourchier, in 3. 4. 5. 7 H. 6. 

Robert Hungerford, Esquire, having married Alianore, 
the daughter and heir to William, Lord Molins, was sum- 
moned to Parliament by the title of Lord Molins, in 23. 27* 

28. 29 and 31 of King Henry the Sixth. 

Sir Edward Grey, Knight, second son to Reginald, Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, having married Elizabeth, the sole daughter 
of William, Lord Ferrers of Groby, had summons to Par- 
liament by the title of Lord Ferrers of Groby, in 25. 27. 28, 

29. 31. 33 Hen. 6. 

Sir Henry Percie, Knight, son and heir to Henry, Earl of 
Nortliumberland, having married Alianore, cousin and next 
heir to Robert Lord Poynings, was summoned to Parliament 
by the title of Lord Poynings, in 25. 27. 28. 29. 31. 33 and 
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38th of King Henry the Sixth. He mm a flemank Earl of 
Xortfaamberland. 

William Botbcheks, third son to WiDimi B o uidii ci , Earl 
of Ewe, hsmng married Thomaiiiie, daughter and heir of 
Sir Richard Haoklord, Kn^it, bj Eliaabeth his wtfe» airtcr 
and heir to Fooke Fitz-warine; as also sister and heir to 
Elizabeth the other daoghter and co-heir of die said Sir 
Richard and Elizabeth, was smnmoned to Pariiament hj die 
title of Lord Fitz-warine, in 27. 28. 29. 31. 33. 38 Hen. 6. 
and in 1. 2. 6. 9. 12 Edw. 4. 

SiE Richard Welles, Kn^t, having married Joan, daughter 
and heir to William, Lord WiDoc^bj, was sommoned to 
Parliament by the title of Lord WiDonghby, in 33. 38 Hen. 
6. and in 1.2. 6 Edw. 4. 

SiE John Bouechiee, Knight of the Garter, (fourth son to 
William, Earl of Ewe) having married Biargery, the daughter 
and heir to Richard, Lord Bemers, was summoned to Par- 
liament by the title of Lord Bemers, in 33 and 38 Hen. 6. 
As also in 1. 2. 6. 9. 12 Edw. 4. and in 11. 12 Hen. 7. 

William Neyill, a younger son to Raphe, Earl of West^ 
morland^ having married Joane, the daughter and hdr of Sir 
Thomas Fauconberge^ Knight^ son and heir of Walter, Lwd 
Fauconberge, was summoned to Parliament by the title ol 
Lord Fauconberge, in 33 and 38 Hen. 6. and 1 Edw. 4. 

SiE RooEE Fents, Knigbt, having married Joane, the sole 
daughter and heir to Thomas, Lord Dacre, was, by Letters 
Patents, bearing date the seventh of November, in 37 Hen. 6. 
accepted and declared Lord Dacre, and to be a Baron of this 
realm ; and summoned to Parliament by that title in 38 
Hen. 6. as ahM> in 1. 2. 6. 9. 12. 22 Edw. 4. 

Humphrey Bourchier, third son to Henry Bourchier^ the 
first Earl of Ewe of that family, having married Joane, the 
daughter and heir of Richard Stanhope, niece and co-heir to 
Raphe, Lord Cromwell of Tatshall, had summons to Par- 
liament by the title of Lord Cromwell, in 1. 2. 6. and 9 
Edw. 4. 

Anthony Widvill, son and heir to Richard, Earl Rivers, 
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having married Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Thomas, Lord 
Scales of Nucelles, was thereupon declared Lord Scales ; and 
afterwards had summons to Parliament by the title of Lord 
Scales, in 2 and 6 Edw. 4. 

Walter Deyereux, having married Anne, sole daughter 
and heir to William, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, was summoned 
to Parliament by the title of Lord Ferrers of Chartley, in 2. 
6. 9. 12 and 22 Edw. 4. and in 1 Ric. S. 

William Lovel, a younger son to William, Lord Lovel of 
Tichmersh, having married Alianore, the daughter and heir 
of Robert, Lord Morley, was summoned to Parliament by the 
title of Lord Morley, in 9 Edw. 4 and 49 Hen. 6. 

Richard Hastings, having married Joane> the daughter 
and heir of Robert, Lord Welles, was summoned to Par- 
liament by the title of Lord Welles, in 22 Edw. 4. 

Edward, son and heir to William, Lord Hastings, (Lord 
Chamberlain to King Edward the Fourth,) having married 
Mary, the sole daughter and heir of Thomas, Lord Hunger- 
ford, was summoned to Parliament by the title of Lord 
Hungerford, in 22 Edw. 4., 1 Ric. 3., and 3. 7. 11. 12 
Hen. 7. 

George, son and heir to Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, 
having married Joane, the daughter and heir to John, Lord 
Strange of Knockin, had summons to Parliament by the title 
of Lord Strange, in 22 Edw. 4., 1 Ric. 3., and 3. 11. 12 
Hen. 7. 

Edward Grey, second son to Sir Edward Grey, Knight, 
and Lord Ferrers of Groby, having married Elizabeth, the 
sister and heir to Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, was 
created Baron L'Isle in 15 Edw. 4., and summoned to Par- 
liament by that title in 22 Edw. 4. ; and aflerwards^ viz., in 
1. Ric. 3., being created Viscount L*Isle, was summoned to 
Parliament by the same title in 1 Ric. 3., and in 3. 7 Hen. 7. 

Charles Somerset, natural son to Henry, Duke of So- 
merset, having married Elizabeth, the sole daughter and heir 
to William Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, was summoned to 
Parliament by the title of Lord Herbert in 1. 3 Hen. 8. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

[Walpole's Speech am ike Peerage BiU, 1719.] 

Among the Romans, the wisest people opoo earth, the 
Temple of Fame was placed behind the Temple of Virtiie, 
to denote that there was no coming to the Temple of Fame 
but through that of Virtue. But if this Bill is passed into 
a law, one of the most powerful incentives to virtue would 
be taken away, since there would be no arriving at houoiir 
but through the winding sheet of an old decrepit Lord, or 
the grave of an extinct noble family ; a policy very different 
from that glorious and enlightened nation, who made it their 
pride to bold out to the world illustrious examples of me- 
rited elevation, 

'* Patera honoris scirent ut cuncti viam." 

It is very far from my thoughts to depreciate the advan- 
tages, or detract from the respect due to illustrious birth ; 
for though the philosopher may say with the poet, — 

** £t genas et proavos, et quae non facimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voce ;" 

yet the claim derived from that advantage, though fortuit- 
ous, is so generally and so justly conceded, that every 
endeavour to subvert the principle would merit contempt 
and abhorrence. But though illustrious birth forms one 
undisputed title to pre-eminence and superior consideration, 
yet surely it ought not to be the only one. The origin of 
high titles was derived from the will of the Sovereign to 
reward signal services, or conspicuous merit, by a recom- 
pense which, surviving to posterity, should display in all 
ages the virtues of the receiver, and the gratitude of the 
donor. Is merit then so rarely discernible, or is gratitude 
so small a virtue in our days, that the one must be sup- 
posed to be its own reward, and the other limited to a bar- 
ren display of impotent good-will ? Had this bill originated 
with some noble peer of distinguished ancestry, it would 
have excited less surprise ; a desire to exclude others from 
a participation of honours, is no novelty in persons of that 
class. *' Quod ex aliorum meritis sibi arrogant, id mihi ex 
nicis ascribi nolunt." 
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But it is matter of just surprise, that a bill of this nature 
should either have been projected, or at least promoted, by 
a gentleman* who was not long ago seated amongst us, and 
who, having got into the House of Peers, is now desirous to 
shut the door after him. 

When great alterations in the Constitution are to be 
made, the experiment should be tried for a short time, 
before the proposed change is finally carried into execution, 
lest it should produce evil instead of good; but in this 
case, when the bill is once sanctioned by Parliament, there 
can be no future hopes of redress, because the Upper House 
will always oppose the repeal of an act, which has so con- 
siderably increased their power. The great unanimity with 
which this Bill has passed the Lords, ought to inspire some 
jealousy in the Commons ; for it must be obvious, that 
whatever the Lords gain must be acquired at the loss of the 
Commons, and the diminution of the regal prerogative ; and 
that in all disputes between the Lords and Commons, when 
the House of Lords is immutable, the Commons must^ 
sooner or later, be obliged to recede. 

The view of the ministry in framing this Bill, is, plainly, 
nothing but to secure their power in the House of Lords. 
The principal argument on which the necessity of it is 
founded, is drawn from the mischief occasioned by the 
creation of twelve Peers during the reign of Queen Anne, 
for the purpose of carrying an infamous Peace through the 
House of Lords: that was only a temporary measure; 
whereas the mischief to be occasioned by this Bill will be 
perpetual. It creates thirty-one Peers by authority of Par- 
liament ; so extraordinary a step cannot be supposed to be 
taken without some shiister design in future. The ministry 
want no additional strength in the House of Lords, for 
conducting the common affairs of government, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by the unanimity with which they have car- 
ried through this Bill. If, therefore, they think it necessary 
to acquire additional strength, it must be done with views 
and intentions more extravagant and hostile to the Consti- 
tution than any which have yet been attempted. 

The Bill itself is of a most insidious and artful nature. 
The immediate creation of nine Scotch Peers and the re- 
servation of six English Peers for a necessary occasion, is 
of double use; to be ready for the House of Lords if 

* Lord Stanhope. 
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wanted, and to engage three times the number in the 
House of Commons by hopes and promises. To sanction 
this attempt, the King is induced to affect to waive some 
part of his prerogative ; but this is merely an -ostensible 
renunciation, unfounded in fact or reason. I am desirous 
to treat of all points relating to the private affairs of his 
Majesty with the utmost tenderness and caution, but I 
should wish to ask the House — and I think 1 can anticipate 
the answer — has any such question been upon the tapis, as 
no man would foi^ve the authors that should put them 
under the necessity of voting against either sidef* Are 
there any misfortunes, which every honest man secretly 
laments and bewails, and would think the last of mischiefs, 
should they ever become the subject of public and parlia- 
mentary conversations? 

Cannot numbers that hear me testify, from the solicita- 
tions and whispers they have met with, that there are men 
ready and determined to attempt these things if they had a 
prospect of success f If they have thought, but I hope 
they are mistaken in their opinion of the HoUse, that the 
chief obstacle would arise in the House of Lords, where 
they have always been tender upon personal points, espe- 
cially to any of their own body, does not this project enable 
them to carry any question through the House of Lords i 
Must not the twenty-five Scots Peers accept, upon any 
terms, or be for ever excluded i Or will not twenty-five be 
found in all Scotland that will ? How great will the temp- 
tation be, likewise, to six English, to fill the present vacan- 
cies i And shall we then, with our eyes open, take this 
step, which I cannot but look upon as the b^inning of 
woe and confusion; and shall we, under these apprehen- 
sions, break through the Union, and shut up the door of 
honour ? It certainly will have that effect ; nay, the very 
argument advanced in its support, that it will add weight to 
the Commons by keeping the rich men there, admits that it 
will be an exclusion. But we are told that his Majesty 
has voluntarily consented to this limitation of his preroga<- 
tive. It may be true; but may not the King have been 
deceived? which, if it is ever to be supposed, must be 
admitted in this case. It is incontrovertible, that kings 
have been overruled by the importunity of their ministers to 

* He here, probably, alluded to the misunderstanding between the King and 
Prince of WjJes, 
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remove, or to take into admiaistration, persons M'bo are dis* 
agreeable to them. The character of the King furnishes us 
also a strong proof that he has been deceived ; for although 
it is a fact that in Hanover, where he possesses absolute 
power, he never tyrannized over his subjects, or despoti- 
cally exercised his authority, yet can one instance be pro- 
duced when he ever gave up a prerogative ? 

If the Constitution is to be amended in the House of 
Lords, the greatest abuses ought to be first corrected. But 
what is the abuse against which this Bill so vehemently in- 
veighs, and which it is intended to correct? The abuse of 
the prerogative, in creating an occasional number of Peers, 
is a prejudice only to the Lords, it can rarely be a prejudice 
to the Commons, but must generally be exercised in their 
favour; and should it be argued, that in case of a difference 
between the two Houses, the King may exercise that 
branch of his prerogative with a view to force the Com- 
mons to recede, we may reply, that upon a difference with 
the Commons, the King possesses his negative, and the 
exercise of that negative would be less culpable than 
making Peers to screen himself. 

But the strongest argument against the Bill is, that it will 
not only be a discouragement to virtue and merit, but would 
endanger our excellent Constitution; for as there is a due 
balance between the three branches of the legislature, it 
will destroy that balance, and consequently subvert the 
whole Constitution, by causing one of the three powers, 
which are now dependent on each other, to preponderate 
in the scale. The Crown is dependent upon the Commons 
by the power of granting money; the Commons are de- 
pendent on the Crown by the power of dissolution : the 
Lords will now be made independent of both. 

The sixteen elective Scotch peers already admit them- 
selves to be a dead court weight, yet the same sixteen are 
now to be made hereditary, and nine added to their number. 
These twenty-five, under the influence of corrupt ministers, 
may find their account in betraying their trust; the majority 
of the Lords may also find their account in supporting such 
ministers ; but the Commons, and the Commons only, must 
suffer for all, and be deprived of every advantage. If the 
proposed measure destroys two negatives in the Crown, it 
gives a negative to these twenty-five united, and confers a 
power, superior to that of the King himself, on the head of 
a clan, who will have the power of recommending many. 
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The Scotch commoners can have no other view in support- 
ing this measure, but the expected aggrandizement of their 
own chiefs. It will dissolve the allegiance of the Scotch 
Peers who are not amongst the twenty-five, and who can 
never hope for the benefit of an election to be Peers of 
Parliament, and almost exact obedience from the Sovereign 
to the betrayers of the Constitution. 

The present view of the Bill is dangerous; the view to 
posterity, personal and unpardonable; it will make the 
Lords masters of the King, according to their own confes- 
sion, when they admit, that a change of administration ren- 
ders a new creation of peers necessary; for by precluding 
the King from making Peers in future, it at the same time 
precludes him from changing the present administration, 
who will naturally fill the vacancies with their own crea- 
tures ; and the new Peers will adhere to the first minister, 
with the same zeal and unanimity as those created by Oxford 
adhered to him. 

If when the Parliament was made septennial, the power 
of dissolving it before the end of seven years had been 
wrested from the Crown, would not such an alteration have 
added immense authority to the Commons? And yet, the 
prerogative of the Crown in dissolving Parliaments, may 
be, and has been oftener abused, than the power of creating 
Peers. 

But it may be observed, that the King, for his own sake, 
will rarely make a great number of Peers, for they, being 
usually created by the influence of the First Minister, soon 
become, upon a change of administration, a weight against 
the Crown; and had Queen Anne lived, the truth of this 
observation would have been verified in the case of most of 
the twelve Peers made by Oxford. Let me ask, however, 
is the abuse of any prerogative a sufficient reason for totally 
annihilating that prerogative? Under that consideration, 
the power of dissolving Parliaments ought to be taken 
away, because that power has been more exercised and 
more abused than any of the other prerogatives; yet in 
1641, when the King had assented to a law that disabled 
him from proroguing or dissolving Parliament without the 
consent of both Houses, he was from that time under sub- 
jection to the Parliament, and from thence followed all the 
subsequent mischiefs, and his own destruction. It may 
also be asked, whether the prerogative of making peace and 
war has never been abused? I might here call to your re- 
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collection the Peace of Utrecht, and the present war willi 
Spain. Yet who will presume to advise that the power of 
making war and peace should be taken from the Crown ? 

How can the Lords expect the Commons to give their 
concurrence to a Bill by which they and their posterity are 
to be for ever excluded from the Peerage ? How would 
they themselves receive a Bill which should prevent a baron 
from being made a viscount, a viscount an earl, an earl a 
marquis, and a marquis a duke ? Would they consent to 
limit the number of any rank of peerage ? Certainly none ; 
unless, perhaps, the dukes. If the pretence for this mea- 
sure is, that it will tend to secure the freedom of Parlia- 
ment, I say that there are many other steps more important 
and less equivocal, such as the discontinuance of bribes and 
pensions. 

That this Bill will secure the liberty of Parliament, I 
totally deny; it will secure a great preponderance to the 
Peers, it will form them into a compact impenetrable pha- 
lanx, by giving them the power to exclude, in all cases of 
extinction and creation, all such persons from their body, 
who may be obnoxious to them. In the instances we have 
seen of their judgment in some late cases, sufficient marks 
of partiality may be found to put us on our guard against 
the committing to them the pov/er they would derive from 
this Bill, of judging the right of latent or dormant titles, 
when their verdict would be of such immense importance. 
If gentlemen will not be convinced by argument, at least, 
let them not shut their ears to the dreadful example of 
former times; let them recollect that the overweening dis- 
position of the great barons to aggrandize their own dignity, 
occasioned them to exclude the lesser barons, and to that 
circumstance may be fairly attributed the sanguinary wars 
which so long desolated the country. 
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APPENDIX V. 

A BILL FOR SETTLING THE PEERAGE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.—A.D. 1719. 

[Extracted from the Commons RoU.I 

Whereas by an Act passed in the fifth year of her late 
Majesty's reign, intituled '' An Act for an Union of the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland/' it was enacted that six- 
teen of the Peers of Scotland at the time of the Union should 
be the number to sit and vote in the House of Lords^ the same 
being then considered as a just proportion of the said Peers 
of Scotland; and whereas the number of the other Peers of 
Great Britain has been greatly increased since that time; 
and whereas the election of the Peers of Scotland to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords is attended with many great 
inconveniences and is not agreeable to the ancient Consti* 
tution of Parliament; and whereas it virill greatly conduce to 
the establishing and perpetuating the freedom of Parliament, 
and thereby the rights and liberties of all his Majesty's 
subjects, and be more suitable to the Peerage of Scodand, 
that twenty-five such Peers should at all times hereafter have 
an hereditary seat in Parliament, and that number be from 
time to time supplied out of the remaining Peers of Scot- 
land at the time of the Union or their successors, in such 
manner as is hereinafter mentioned, rather than that such six- 
teen Peers only should sit in Parliament by an elective right, 
and that an increase of the Peerage in a manner detrimental 
and dangerous to the whole Legislature may be at all times 
hereafter prevented, and that the freedom and constitution 
of Parliament by his Majesty's most gracious indulgence to 
his people may now receive a lasting sanction and security, 
be it enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and Commons in this present Parliament and by the 
authority of the same, That instead of the sixteen elective 
Peers of Scotland at the time of the Union, or of their suc- 
cessors to their Peerage, who shall have hereditary seats 
and votes in Parliament on the part of the Peerage of Scot- 
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laud, to be appointed and to have continuance and succes- 
sion, and in case of failure to be supplied out of the 
remaining Peers of Scotland in manner as is hereinafter 
contained, that is to say, That such twenty-five Peers of 
Scotland at the time of the Union, or of their successors, as 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors^ shall think fit, shall 
be nominated, declared and appointed by his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, before the next Session of Parliament, 
by one or more instrument or instruments under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, to have hereditary seats and votes in 
Parliament; and that nine of the said twenty-five so to be 
declared (not being of the number of the sixteen Peers now 
sitting in Parliament on the part of the Peerage of Scotland) 
shall in such instrument, or some one or more of such in- 
struments, (in case there be more than one,) be appointed to 
have immediate right to such hereditary seats and votes in 
Parliament; and such twenty-five Peers so declared and 
appointed, and their heirs and successors in their Peerage, 
according to the limitations hereinafter contained, shall have 
and enjoy hereditary seats and votes in Parliament, ac- 
cording to such declaration or declarations, appointment or 
appointments, and all other such rights and privileges as the 
sixteen elective Peers on the part of the Peerage of Scotland 
were entitled to by the said Act of Union, subject neverthe- 
less to the qualifications required of other Lords of Parlia- 
ment by the laws in being : provided nevertheless, and it is 
hereby enacted and declared, That none of the sixteen Peers, 
the remaining part of the said twenty-five Peers so to be 
declared as aforesaid, over and above such nine Peers, to be 
appointed to have immediate right to seats in Parliament, 
nor their heirs, shall, by virtue of such declaration or ap- 
pointment, be admitted to have seat or vote in Parliament 
till after the determination of this present Parliament, except 
such of them as are already of the number of the sixteen 
Peers now sitting in Parliament on the part of the Peerage 
of Scotland and their heirs : And to the end that the extent 
and continuance of the hereditary seat and vote in Parlia- 
ment so to be declared and appointed to such twenty-five 
Peers of the Peers of Scotland may be plainly and clearly 
ascertained, be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That 
such declaration or appointment, and such hereditary right 
shall extend only to males succeeding to the peerage of the 
Peer so appointed to have seat in Parliament, and being 
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cither his descendants in the male line, or his brothers or 
descendants of his brothers in the male line; and whenever 
any such Peerage shall descend or come to any person not 
being a descendant in the male line of such Peer so to be 
appointed as aforesaid, nor his brother nor a descendant in 
the male line of such brother, the hereditary seat in Parlia- 
ment thereunto belonging shall be deemed and adjudged to 
cease and determine : And in every such case, or whensoever 
any such Peerage shall be utterly extinct, the King's Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, shall make a new declaration 
and appointment, under the Great Seal of Great Britain, of 
some Peer of Scotland at the time of the Union, or of bis 
successor in such Peerage (not then having hereditary seat 
in Parliament on the part of the Peerage of Scotland) to 
have hereditary seat and vote in Parliament, and so from 
time to time as often as any Peerage of Scotland having 
hereditary seat in Parliament shall be extinct, or the right of 
such seat shall cease, and such Peers, so from time to time 
declared and appointed to have hereditary seat and vote in 
Parliament, and their heirs and successors, shall hold and 
enjoy the same accordingly, subject to the restrictions and 
limitations herein contained, that so as long as there shall be 
a sufficient number remaining of the Peers of Scotland at 
the time of the Union, or of their successors, there may be 
twenty-five of them who as Peers on the part of the Peerage 
of Scotland may have hereditary seats and votes in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain in manner and form aforesaid in- 
stead of the sixteen elective Peers: And be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that whenever it shall 
happen that the Peerage of any of the twenty-five Peers on 
the part of the Peerage of Scotland, shall merge into or 
descend to another of the said twenty-five, so that by such 
merging there shall remain only twenty-four of the said 
Peerages having hereditary seats and votes in Parliament, 
then and in that case such vacancy shall be supplied in 
such manner as if the said hereditary seat in Parliament so 
merging had ceased or become extinct, and whenever any 
one of the Peerages of Scotland not having hereditary seat 
and vote in Parliament shall merge into or descend to any 
one of the said twenty-five, such Peer and his heirs inhe- 
riting the said Peerage, and having hereditary seat and vote 
in Parliament, shall have and enjoy to all intents and pur- 
poses the said Peerage so descended to him as if it bad 
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been originally joined with the Peerage to which the here- 
ditary seat and vote in Parliament shall have been annexed: 
And whereas the Dukedom of Buccleugh, one of the 
Peerages of Scotland at the time of the Union, now is vested 
in Anne, Duchess of Buccleugh, who, by reason of her sex, 
is incapable of being appointed to have seat in Parliament; 
to the end that so considerable a family may not be excluded 
from participating of the Royal grace and favour in case his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, should be graciously in- 
clined, in pursuance of this Act, to annex one of the twenty- 
five hereditary seats in Parliament on the part of the Peerage 
of Scotland to the Peerage so vested in the said Duchess of 
Buccleugh, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, by instrument under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, to declare his Royal Pleasure that an here- 
ditary seat and vote in Parliament be annexed to the Peerage 
now vested in the said Duchess of Buccleugh, and that such 
males to whom such Peerage shall descend and come after 
her decease, and who shall be descendants from her in the 
male line, shall, in case of such declaration, have and enjoy 
any one of the twenty-five hereditary seats and votes in Par- 
liament on the part of the Peerage of Scotland according to 
such declaration; and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That the number of the Peers of Great Britain to 
sit in Parliament on the part of England, shall not at any 
time hereafter be enlarged (without precedent right) beyond 
the number of eight over and above what they are at present, 
but that as any of the present Peerages, or of the eight new 
Peerages, in case they shall be created, or such of them as 
shall be created, shall fail and be extinct, the King's Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, may supply such vacancies or 
failures by creating new Peers out of Commoners of Great 
Britain, bom within the kingdoms of Great Britain or 
Ireland, or any of the dominions thereunto belonging, or 
born of British parents, and in case such new Peerages shall 
afterwards fail or be extinct, the King's Majesty, his heiraand 
successors may re-supply such vacancies in like manner and 
so toties quoties as any such failure or vacancy shall happen : 
And for the plainer declaration of what shall be deemed a 
failure or extinction of a Peerage, to make such a vacancy 
as may be supplied by creation of a new Peer according to 
the true intent and meaning of this Act, be it further enactecf 
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by the authority aforesaid^ That where two or more several 
Peerages, which are now vested in several persons^ and 
were originally limited both or all of them to the heirs 
males of the bodies of the respective grantees, or both or all 
of them to the heirs of the bodies of such respective gran* 
teeS| and that such two or more Peerages, by reason that 
the grantee of one of them was a descendant from the 
grantee of the other, shall at any time hereafter descend to 
or be united in one and the same person, in which case 
such two or more Peerages being limited during their con* 
tinuance in the same course of descent, can never subsist 
separately again, and therefore the number of Peers that 
now are will be absolutely and for ever lessened by such 
union; or in case two or more Peerages now vested in 
several persons, were originally limited in any such other 
manner as that the same may at any time hereafter become 
vested and united in the same person, so as that by no pos- 
sibility the same can at any time afterwards subsist sepa- 
rately in two different persons at the same time, and such 
Peerages shall at any time hereafter be so united, then, and 
in either of the said cases, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, whenever such 
union of any such Peerages so limited as aforesaid shall 
happen, to create one or more new Peers to supply the 
vacancy of one or more seat or seats in Parliament occa- 
sioned by such union; but where two or more Peerages 
which are now vested in several persons, were originally 
limited in different courses of descent (that is to say) one to 
the heirs of the body and the other to the heirs males of the 
body, or in such other manner that after they shall be 
united they may, by going in different courses of descent, 
separate and make again the same number of Peers sitting 
in Parliament as before the time of such union, then and in 
such case such union of such two or more Peerages shall 
not be deemed to amount to a failure of a Peerage, or to 
make a vacancy which may be supplied by the creation of 
a new Peer: And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That where two or more Peerages are now vested 
in any one person, one or more of which Peerages, by the 
failure of the line of the first grantee thereof, may be extinct 
while some of the rest of such Peerages continue, in which 
case, though there be an extinction of one or more title or 
titles, the number of Peers will not be thereby diminished. 
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such extinction of such Peerages shall not be deemed to 
make a vacancy which may be supplied by creation of a 
new Peer till all the said Peerages shall be extinct^ and 
thereby the number of the present Peers be lessened : Pro- 
vided always, and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That whensoever any Peer now living, whose son 
' hath been called up to the House of Lords by writ, shall 
depart this life, that then and in such case the King's Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, may, in the room of every 
such Peer so dying, make and create a new Peer out of 
such Commoners as aforesaid, and on the failure or extinc- 
tion of such new Peerage, may make and create another 
Peer out of such Commoners as aforesaid, and so in like 
manner as often as any other such extinction or failure shall 
happen to be : And forasmuch as Peeresses are by reason 
of their sex excluded from sitting and voting in Parliament, 
be it further enacted, That if upon the death of any Peeress 
now living, her Peerage shall thereupon be extinct, or de- 
scend or come unto another Peer, that then no new Peer shall 
be created in the room or stead of such Peeress so dying : 
And whereas a Peerage may hereafter descend or come to 
one or more females, whereby the possession or exercise of 
such Peerage will be in suspense, and several questions 
may arise concerning the effect of such suspension, there- 
fore, to avoid all doubts herein, be it declared and enacted 
by the authority aforesaid. That such suspension shall not 
be deemed a failure of such Peerage, nor such a vacancy as 
may be supplied by the creation of a new Peer : And be it 
also further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if any 
Peer seised of a Barony in fee, or whose Barony was 
originally by writ, shall be at any time hereafter advanced or 
promoted to any higher rank or degree of Peerage or nobi- 
lity, and such new rank or degree of Peerage and such 
Barony shall afterwards separate into different courses of 
descent, that nothing in this Act contained shall prevent or 
hinder the separate enjoyment of such new rank or degree 
of Peerage, or of such Barony; nor shall such separate enjoy- 
ment be deemed or taken to be an enlargement of the num- 
ber of Peers contrary to the intention of this Act ; but in 
case such new degree or new title shall afterwards become 
extinct, the same shall not be esteemed to make a vacancy 
to be supplied by a new creation : And that it may be 
plainly declared that no person by reason of his minority 

I 2 
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shall be excluded from being appointed to an hereditary 
seat and vote in Parliament on the part of Scotland, or 
from being created a Peer of Great Britain on the part of 
England, be it likewise enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That in all the declarations and appointments of any Peer 
of the Peers of Scotland to have an hereditary seat and vote 
in Parliament, the King's Majesty, his heirs and successors, ' 
may declare and appoint minors to have such hereditajy 
seat and vote, and in like manner may create minors Peers 
of Great Britain on the part of England : Provided never- 
theless. That such minors shall not actually exercise their 
right of sitting in Parliament till they be severally of the full 
age of one-and-twenty years : And to the end that all dis- 
putes concerning the validity of future declarations and cre- 
ations may be prevented and avoided, be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid. That whensoever the King's Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, shall make any declaration or ap- 
pointment of any Peer of the Peers of Scotland to have an 
hereditary seat and vote in Parliament other than the said 
twenty-five Peers to be declared and appointed as aforesaid 
before the next session of Parliament, it shall be specified 
and expressed in every such declaration and appointment, 
in whose place and stead, and on the failure of whose here- 
ditary right, such new declared Peer is to have an heredi- 
tary seat and vote in Parliament; and that in like mailtierin 
all future creations of Peers of Great Britain on the part of 
England other than the said eight new Peers to be created 
as aforesaid, it shall be contained and specified in the 
patent of every such creation, in whose place and stead, and 
on the failure and extinction of what Peerage, such new 
creation is r lade : And to the intent and purpose that in 
all future grants the dignity of the Peerage may be confined 
to the persons meriting and obtaining the same, and to the 
issue male of their bodies, be it also enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That for the future all creations of Peers 
shall be by letters patent only, and not by writ; and that no 
Peerage shall be hereafter granted by any letters patent for 
any longer or greater estate than to the respective grantees 
and the heirs male of their bodies begotten; and that 
all grants of Peerages or creations of Peers that shall be at 
any time hereafter made contrary to this Act, shall be null 
and void to all intents and purposes : Provided always 
nevertheless, That nothing in this Act contained shall be 
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taken or construed to lay any restraint upon the King's 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, from advancing or pro- 
moting any Peer having a vote and seat in Parliament to 
any higher rank or degree of dignity or nobility, nor from 
creating or making any of the Princes of the Blood Peers 
of Great Britain or Lords of Parliament; and such Princes 
of the Blood so created shall not be esteemed to be any 
part of the number to which the Peers of Great Britain afe 
by this Act restrained. 



APPENDIX VI. 



The Spiritual Peers seldom break bulk, and have been 
celebrated from the earliest times for voting " lumpinglyj" 
A jocose anecdote is narrated of the gregarious character of 
the Right Reverend Bench, in *' Further reasons against the 
Peerage Bill, 1719»" *' Consider, likewise, how they gene- 
rally stick close to one another ; so that those twenty-five, 
by hanging together, may carry any thing of moment, as we 
see a lesser number has lately done ; which puts me in mind 
of the story a former Duke of Buckingham told the House 
in Charles the Second's time, when he saw my Lords the 
Bishops constantly voting one after another with the Court. 
A country fellow, says he, as he was passing by the church- 
yard in great haste, stopped to hear the clock strike. He 
counted one, two, three ; at last, when he came to twelve, 
* A p'X on you/ cries he, * could you not as well have 
stnick all at once T " Would to God the Reverend Bench had 
not made a mistake on the Lords' division upon the Reform 
Bill, by erroneously believing that Lord Grey's administra- 
tion would be •* tripped up !" 
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APPENDIX VII. 



Two Lists; shewing the Alterations that have been made in 
the House of Commons , from the Beginning of the Reign of 
King Henry VIII. to the End of thai y King James I. ; 
and in the House of Peers, from the Accession of King 
James /. to this Time. — London: A. D. 1719. 



A List of the Peers existing at the Time of King James the First his 
Accession to the Crown, and of those who have since been advanced 
to the Peerage by Claim of ancient Right, by Writ, or by Patent ; 
as also of the several Peers extinct in his and the succeeding Reigns. 

N.B. Those printed in Capitals are the Present Peers. 



List of Peers as it stood at King James the First his Accession to the 
Crown, the Twenty-fourth of March, 1602-3. 

DUDLEY. 
Zouche. 

Scroop, £. cf Sunderland. 
Grey of Wilton (Attainted). 
Lumley. 

STOURTON [t]. 
Ogle. 

Mountjoy, E. of Devonshire. 
Cobham (Attamted). 
Monteagle (merged in MorUy). 
Sandys. 
Vaux. 

Windsor, E. of PLYMOUTH. 
Wentworth, £. if Cleveland. 
Mordaunt, E. of PETERBOROUGH. 
Cromwell. 
Euro. 

Wharton, D. of WHARTON. 
Sheffield, D.of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Rich, EARL of WARWICK. 
WILLOUGHBY of PARHAM. 
Paget, E. of UXBRIDGE. 
Darcey of Chiche, E. RIVERS [t], 
HOWARD of EFFINGHAM (then E. 
irf Nottingham.) 
NORTH and GREY. 
Chandois, E. of CARNARVON. 
HUNSDON. [BoUngbroke. 

St. JOHN of BLETSO (a/terwardM E. 
Buckhurst, E. of DORSET. 
Burleigh, E. of EXETER. 
Compton, E. of NORTHAMPTON. 
Noms, E. of Berkshire. 
Walden, E. of SUFFOLK. 



Marquis. 
Winchester, DUKE of BOLTON. 

Earls. 
Oxford. 

Northumberland. 
SHREWSBURY [t]. 
Kent, DUKE of KENT. 
DERBY. 

Worcester. D. of BEAUFORT. 
Rutland, D. of RUTLAND. 
Cumberland. 
Sussex. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Bath. 

Southampton. 

Bedford, D. of BEDFORD. 
PEMBROKE. 

Hertford. D. of SOMMERSET. 
LINCOLN. 

Viscounts. 

MONTACUTE [t]. 
Bindon. 

Barons. 

AUDLEY, E. of Castelhaven [t]. 
Willoughby of Eresby, DUKE of AN- 
[CASTER. 
DE LA WAR. 
Berkeley, E. of BERKELEY. 
Staflbrd. 
Morley. 
Dacey . 
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J- I- Created, SfC, 



King James I. 

£. of Arundel restored, and placed as first Earl 
D. of NORFOLK [t]. 
Viscount HEREFORD (then E. of Leicester) 
[restored, takes place as first Viscount. 
SAY and SEALE, CUum allowed, andplaeed 
[after V, Montacute. 
Baron ABERGAVENNY, CUdm allowed, and 
[placed as first Baron, 
Cecil, F^ of SALISBURY. 
Sidney, E. of LEICESTER. 
Knolles, E, of Banbury. 
Wootton. 

Thomhaugh (merged in Bedford,} 
Grey of Groby, E. of STAMFORD. 
PETRE [♦]. 
Harrington. 
Davers, E. of Danby, 
Gerard Bromley. 

2 Spencer, E. of SUNDERLAND. 

3 Ellesraere, E. of BRIDGEWATER, 
Mamhill, E. of Northampton, 
Hume, (E. Dunbar in Scotland), 
Stanhope, of Harrington. 
ARUNDEL of WARDOURm. 
Cavendish, D. of DEVONSHIRE. 
Denny, E, of Norwich, 
Carew of Clopton, E. of Totness, 

Earl Montgomery (merged in Pembroke). 

5 Baron Knivet, of Escnck. 

6 Clifton. 

9 Earl of Sommerset (attainted), 

1 1 Baron Settrington, D, of Richmond, 

12 Dacres, of Herstmonceaux, £. of Sussex, 
[Claim allowed and placed next Lord Morley, 

13 Hay, of Sawley, E. of CarUsle, 
DORMER of WENGE [t]. 
Whaddon, D. of Buckinghtm, 

14 Houghton, D, of Newcastle, 
TENHAM. [FIELD. 
SUnhope, of Shelford, E. of CHESTER- 
Noel, E. of GAINSBOROUGH. 

16 D\ghv, E, of Bristol. 
Verukm, V. St. Albans. 

1 7 Eavendale, E, of Cambridge (M. Hamilton in 

[Scotland). 

Leighton, D, of Richmond, 
Viscount Perbeck. 

18 Baron Newenham, E. of DENBIGH. 
Kingston, £. of Holdemess, 
Ogie, D. of NewcastU. 
Montague, E. of MANCHESTER. 
BROOK. 
Hicks, V. Camden. 



Extinct. 



Baron Grey of Wilton. 
B. Cobham. 



B. Ogle. 
B. Lumley. 
B* Zouche. 



Earl of Devon. 



B.Hume. 
B. Harrington. 



£• of Northampton. 
£. of Someiset. 

B. Monteagle. 

B. Clifton. 
Viscount Bindon. 
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19 



20 
•21 



*2'2 



r. 1. 



Created, SfC. 



Baron MoDUgu« of Boughtoo, D.of MONTAGU. 

Howard, of Charlton, E.of BERKSHIRE. 

Lepingtoo, E. ty MinuiuwlA. 

Cnnfield. E^f MiddUuoi, 
Viscount Faulkland. 
B'tron Kensington^ E,Hollu»d{merged in Warwick) 

Easlwi?n. E. of WINCHELSEA. [t] 

Grtpy of Werk. E, flf TankerriUe, 

Da\Tntrw. E. of AnfUata, 

Somorhill. F. o/'5i. .-ilftuns. 

Deincoun. E.VSCARSDALE. 

Fane. £. i;^ WESTMORLAND. 

l*ev. E. ^'Z Marltwrwi^H. 

Uoberts.'E.of RADNOR. 

Earl of Tonwav, 



16 



17 



King Charles I. 

Uaron Si. John Tregose. 

Carlolon. T. Dx*ixheitrr, 

Tufton. E.of THANET. 

t'rawn. E. Cniivi. 

C'ccil. r. Il'im^(rti«fl. 

Mountjov, E. !»/' A'«i7H>ii. 

Faulconberg. \\ FATLCONBERCi. ft] 

LOVELACE. 

Poulet. E. TOILET. 

Har\TV of Kidhrxxtk. 

Mruvlonell. K. of i'ARDlGAN. 

IVm^l^nt, 1>. of KINGSTON. 
Viscount Uavning of Sudbiirv. 
UanmMAVNAUl). 

Covontiy. K. of COVENTRY. 

Howanl of Escrick. 

Wesion. F i/JVr/d»nj. 

(ioring. t. ci' Sonvich. 

Mohun. 

Savilc. E. of 6\uwjr. 

NVentworth'. E. of Straffoi\i, 

Dunsuiore, F. of Chichester. 

Botelcr of BraniBtield. 

Powys, Marquis *if Vowm, (t>ii(/uuy(i). 
Haron HrrlHjrl of Clierbur}-.' 

Cottington. 



Liltlolon. 

Fonlwiohc, 

Trowbridge, {merged in Simerset). 

VisrounI Slafford. 

Boron Bnice, K. of AYLESBURY. 



Extinct. 



Eart of Berkshire. 



B. Knivet of Escrick.; 



£. of Hddemess. 
D. of Richmoiid. 



Viscount Su Albans. 



B. Thomhaugfa. 



E. of Totness. 

V* Campden. 

B. Woolton- 

E. of Montgomery. . 

B.St. John of Tregoae. 

£. of Sunderland. 

Vise. Dorchester. 

E. of Banbury. 

B. Darcy. 

Vise. Wimbleton. 

Vise. Sudbury. 

B. Stafford. 

E. of Norwich. 

E. of Sussex. 
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C.I. 



18 
19 



20 



21 



C.ii 

1 



10 



11 



12 



Created, SfC, 



Baron Capel, E. of ESSEX. 

Darcy, E. of HOLDERNESS. IClaim 

[aUowed and placed next Lord Dacres, 

Newport, E. of BRADFORD. 

Craven of Ryton. 

Wilmot, E, of Rochester, 

LEIGH. 

Hatton, V, HATTON. 

Hopton. 

Loughborough. 

Jermyn, E. of St. Albans, 

BYRON. 

Vaughan, (E,of Carbery in Ireland). 

Carrington. 

Widdnngton, (attainted), 
Duke of Cumberland, Prince Rupert 
Baron Ward, (merged in Dudley). 
Earl of Brainford, (E. of Forth in Scotland). 
Baron COLEPEPER. 

Astly. 

Clifford, E. of BURLINGTON. 

Lucas. 

Bellasyse. 

Rockingham, E. of ROCKINGHAM. 

Cobham. 

Cholmondeley of Winchmalbank. 

Gerard Brandon, E, of Macclesfield, 

LEXINGTON. 

Newbury, E.of Litchfield, (md, in Richmond) 



King Charles II. 
Baron Wootton. 



LANGDALE. [t] 

Crofts. 

BERKELEY of STRATTON. 
Duke of York. 

of Gloucester. 
Baron Mordaunt, E, of Monm, (m, in Pelerboro), 

Potheridge, D, of Albemarle, 

Butler, D, of Ormonde f (attainted), 

Hyde, E. of CLARENDON. 



Extinct, 
B. Harvey of Kidbrook. 



£. of Cumberland. 
Vise. Falkland. 
E. of Danby. 



B, Littleton. 



B. Craven of Ryton. 

B. Cobham. 

E. of Cambridge, (M. Ha- 

B. Cottin^n. [milton.) 

£. of Brainford. 

B. Hopton. 

E. of Chichester. 

E. of Bath. 

Vis. Purbeck. 



E. of St. Albans. 
B. Cholmondeley of Wich. 
£. of Carlisle [malbank. 
£. of Litchfield. 
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C.ii. Created, SfC. 



Baron Montague, £. of SANDWICH. 



13 Annesley, E. of ANGLESEY. 

Granvile, £. rfBath. 
Holies of Ifield. 
CORNWALLIS. 

Delamere, E. of WARRINGTON. 
Townshend. F. TOWNSHEND. 
Ashley, E. of SHAFTSBURY. 
CREW. 
Dacies of Gillesland, £. of CARLISLE. 

15 Tindzie, D. €f Monmouth {attainted), 

16 Arlington, £. of ArUngUnu 
Fretcheville. 
Botetort, £. of Falmouth. 
ARUNDEL of TRERICE. 



1 8 Butler of Moor Park 

19 Savile, M. of HaUifax [Noffolk.) 

21 Howard of Castlerising, £. Norw. (m, in 

22 FITZW ALTER, Claim allowed, and placed 

[next Lord Darcy. 

Nonsuch, D. of CLEVELAND. 

24 Sudbury, D. of GRAFTON. 
CLIFFORD of CHUDLEIGH [t] 
Duras of Holdenby, (merged in Fevenham,) 
Butler of Weston. 

25 Osbom, D. of LEEDS. 
Grey, (merged in North,) 
Fasten, E. of YARMOUTH. 
Daventry, E. of NOTTINGHAM. 

26 Spelbury, E. of LITCHFIELD. 
Petersham, £. of Guilford, (D. Lauderdale) 
Pontefract, D. of Northumberland, 

27 Dartmouth, £. of Plymouth. 
Settington, D. of RICHMOND. 
Cranfield, E. Middletex (merg^ in Dorset.) 
NoiTis of Ricot, E. of ABINGDON, Claim 

{allowed by Descent from E. Berks, and 
placed accordingly. 

28 Haddington, D. of St. ALBANS. 

29 Throwley, E. of Feversham. 
Ferrers, E. FERRERS, Claim allowed and 

[jflaced next to Lord Morley. 
Mowbray, (merged in D, Norfolk.) 

31 

Grey of Ruthen, E. of SUSSEX, Claim aU 

32 \lowed, and placed next Lord FitswaUer. 
Manners, (merged in E. Rutland.) 
Deincourt, (merged in E. of Scarsdale) 

33 Conyera, (merged in E. HoULemess.) 



Extinct. 



£. of Anglesey. 
B. Fordwiche. 
D. of Glocesler. 
a Vaux. 
£. of Monmouth. 



£. of Falmouth. 

B. Loughboroagfa. 

E. of Southampton. 

£. of Cleveland. 

B. Boteler o# BramsEeld. 

£. of Northumberland. 



S.orSuswi. 
D. of Richmond. 
£• of Norwich. 

£. of Holland. 

£. ofMiddleaei. 
B. Trowbridge. 



B. Stanhope of Harrington 
B. Grey. 
B. Crofts. 

E. of Norwich. 
E.ofMiddlem. 
B. Duias. 
E. of Newport. 
B. Manneni. 
E. Marlborough. 
V. Staffi»rd. 
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C.ii. 



34 



35 
36 



36 

J. II. 

1 



W. 
& 
M. 



Created^ Sfc. 



Baron Noel, (^merged in E, GMrubonmgh.) 
Wootton Basset, E. of ROCHESTER. 
Lumley, E. of SCARBOROUGH. 
CARTERET. 

Ossolston, E. of TANKERVILLE. 
Dartmouth, E. of DARTMOUTH. 
Alington. 

Thynne. V. WEYMOUTH. 
STAWELLL. 
GUILFORD. 
Godolphin, E. of GODOLPHIN. 



King James II. 

Baron Dover 

ChurchUl, D. of MARLBOROUGH. 

Jefferyes. 

WALDEGRAVE. [t] 

Tindal, £. of Derwentwater, (Attainted) 

Bosworth, D. of Berwick^ (Outlawed) 

E. of STAFFORD, [t] 

Griffin, (Ovtltneed) 



King William and Queen Mary. 

Baron Oking, D. of Cumberland, (Prince George 

[of Denma-nt, 
Cirencester, D. of PORTLAND. 
Milton, E. of Rnmneff 
Cholmondeley. E. of CHOLMONDELEY. 
Teyes, D. of SCHOMBERG. 
Herbert, E. of Torrington. 
ASHBURNHAM. 

Willoughby of Eresby, (mgrged in Limeyn) 
Berkeley, (merged in E, Berkley.) 
Sidney, (merged in E. of Leicettm',) 
Granville, (merged in E, of Raifu) 
Osbom, (merged in D, ef Leeds,) 
Clifford, (merged in E, of BurHngUm) 
Villiers,E. of JERSEY. 
Capel. 

LEMPSTER. 

WESTON, (E. ofArran in Ireland.) 
Raby, E. of STRAFFORD, (by Descent 
[£. Strafford t and placed next Ld. Mohun. ) 
HERBERT of CHERBURY. 
WILLOUGHBY of BROOK, Claim •/- 
[lowed, and placed next to Lord Stourton. 



Extinct, 



£. of Plymouth. 
6. Mowbray. 
B. Deyncourt 
E. of Rochester, 
B. FretchviUe. 
E. of Guilford. 

D. Cumberland, (Pr. Ru- 
B. Noel, (merged.) [pert.) 

E. of Conway. 
B. Sandys. 

B. Butler of Moor P;^k. 

B. Wootton. 

D. of York came to the Cro. 



D. of Monmouth. 

E. of Arlington. 

B. Butler of Weston. 
B. Cromwel. 
£. of Portland. 
D. of Buckingham. 
D. of Albemi^e. 
B. Astly. 



B. Bellasyse. 
Conyers. 



B. Herbert of Cherbury. 

D. of Newcastle. 
B. Alington. 

E. of Strafford. 

B. Holies. 

D. of Berwick. 
£. Craven. 
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w. 

& 

M. 



10 



12 



Ann 



Created, SfC. 



BiTonCB.AVES .byDetcent from E.rfCraven, and 
[plaeed brfore Lord Clifford of ChuUeigh, 
HAVEBSHAM. 



Enfield, E. of ROCHFORD. 
Ashfoid, E. of ALBEMARLE. 
Lowther, V, LONSDALE. 
Russell, E. of ORFORD. 
Sommevs. 
BARNARD. 



Alford, E. of GRANTHAM. 
Hallifax, E. of HALLIFAX. 



10 



11 



Queen Anne. 

Baron Granville. 

Gernsey, E. of AYLESFORD. 
GOWER. 
CONWAY. 

HarveY,E. of BRISTOL. 
Berkeley, (merged in E. of Berkeley) 
Chatham, {Duke Argyle in Scotland) K of 
[GREENWICH. 
Duke of Cambridge, PRINCE of WALES. 
Cowper, E. COWPER. 
Pelham, D. of NEWCASTLE. 

Chesterford, E. of Bindon, (m. in E. Suffolk.) 
Harley,E. of OXFORD. 
[COMPTON wUl merge in E. Northampton.'] 
Clifton, Claim allowed, and placed next Lord 

[Dormer. 
[BRUCE, will merge in E. Aylesbury. 1 
HARCOURT. 

BOYLE, (E. Orrery in Ireland) 
HAY, (Lord DupUn in Scotland.) 
MOUNTJOY, (V. Windsor in Ireland.) 
Burton, (merged in E. Uxbridge.) 
MANSELL. 
MIDDLETON. 
TREVOR. 
LANSDOWN. 
MASSAM. 
BATHURST. 

St. John, V. Bolingbroke, (Attainted.) 
[OSliORN, will merge in D. Leeds.] 



Extinct. 



B. CiifibnL 
B. Modej. 
£. of Monmouth 
B.Capel. 



£. of Bristol. 

B. Waid. 

B. Sidney. 

B.Beikeley. 

M.ofHalUftLx. 

B. WiUoughby of Eiesby . 

E. Macd^field. 

B. Granville. 



M. Powys. 

B. Je£fexyes. 

£. of Oxford. 

B. Dover. 

B. Griffin. 

E. of Rumney. 

B. Carrington. 

B. Lucas. 

B. GreyofWerL 

B. Eure. 

B. Jermyn and Dover. 

D. Cumb.(Pr.Geo.of Den- 
B. Granville. [mark.) 

B. Gerard Bromley. 

E. of Feversham. 



£. Bindon. 
B. Berkely. 

D. of Newcastle. 

E. of Bath. 
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Ann 



12 



Geo. 



Created, 



Baron BINGLEY. 
FOLEY. 



Extinct, 



3 ! 
4 



King George. 

VIS. TADCASTER, (E. Thomond in Ireland,) 
Baron, Sanderson, V. CASTLETON. 

Harborough, V. SHERARD. 

Pienrepoint. 

CARLETON. 

Cobham, V. COBHAM. 

[WILLOUGHBY of ERESBY, iw« merge 
in D, rf Ancaster,] 

[LUMLEY, will merge in E. of Scarborough,] 

PARKER. 
CONINGESBY. 



ONSLOW. 

TORRINGTON. 

Cadogari, E. of CADOGAN. 

ROMNEY. 

NEWBURGH. 

Battersea, V. St. JOHN. 
DUKE of YORK. 
Baron Stanhope, E. STANHOPE. 

[St. JOHN of BASING, will merge in D. 
of Bolton.'] 

[LUCAS of CRUDWELL, wiU merge in 
D, of Kent.] 



B. Mohun. 
B. Vaughan. 
B. Osbom. 
B. Clifton. 
B. Burton. 



E. of Sussex. 
B. Escrick. 
D. of Ormonde. 
Vis. Bolingbroke. 
B. Pierrepoint. 



E. of Denventwater. 
B. Widdrington. 
E. of Torrington. 
B. Somers. 
D. of Northumberland. 
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King James the First found the Peerage 69 

Created, &c. 62 

K.Charles 1 69 

K. Charles II 64 

K.JamesII 8 

K. William and Q. Mary 30 

Q. Anne 30 

K. George 20 

332 
Deduct Ext. 164 

Remains 178 



Extinct 17 


Added 45 


21 


38 


53 


11 


8 





21 


9 


24 


6 


10 


10 



154 



119 



THE PRESENT LIST, A.D. 1719. 

The Prince and the Duke 2 

Dukes 22 

Earls 73 

Viscounts 13 

Barons 68 

178 

Archbishops and Bishops 26 

Peers on the Part of Scotland 16 

220 
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A LIST of Counties and Boroughs which returned Members to Par- 
liament, at the time of the Accession of King Henry the Eighth to 
the Crown. 



Bedfordshire, 

Bedford. 

Berhihire. 

New Windsor. 

Reading. 

Wallingford. 

Bucks. 

Chipping Wicomb. 

Cambridgeshire, 

Cambridge Town. 

ComwaU, 

Dunhivid, aUat Launceston. 

Leskard. 

Lestwithiel. 

Truro. 

Bodmin. 

Helston. 

Cumberland. 

Carlisle City. 

Derbyshire. 

Derby. 

Devonshire, 

Exeter City. 

Totness. 

Plymouth. 

Barnstaple. 

Plympton. 

Tavistock. 

Clifton Dartmouth Hardness 

Dorsetshire. 

Pool. 

Dorchester. 

Lyme- Regis. 

Weymouth. 

Melcomb- Regis. 

Bridport. 

Shafton, alias Shaftesbury. 

Wareham. 

Essex, 

Colchester. 

Maiden. 

Glmicester shire. 

Gloucester City. 

Herefordshire, 

Hereford City. 

Lempster. 

Hertfordshire. 

Huntingdonshire, 

Huntingdon. 

Ktnt. 



Canterbuiy City. 

Rochester City. 

Lancashire, 

Leicestershire. 

Leicester. 

Lincolnshire. 

Lincoln City. 

Great Grimsby. 

Stamford. 

Grantham. 

Middlesex, 

City of London. 

Norfolk. 

Norwich City. 

Lynn-Regis. 

Great Yarmouth. 

Northamptonshire. 

Northampton. 

Northumberland, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Nottinghamshire, 

Nottingham. 

Oxon, 

Oxon City. 

Rutlandshire. 

Salop. 

Salop Town. 

Bruges, alias Bridgnorth. 

Ludlow. 

Great Wenlock. 

Somersetshire, 

Bristol City. 

Bath City. 

Wells City. 

Taunton. 

Bridgwater. 

Southampton, 

Winchester City. 

Southampton Town. 

Portsmouth. 

Staffordshire. 

Stafford. 

Newcastle-under- Line. 

Suffolk. 

Ipswich. 

Dunwich. 

Surry. 

Southwark. 

Bleechingly. 



Ryegate. 

Guilford. 

Gatton. 

Sussex, 

Chichester City. 

Horsham. 

Midhurst. 

Lewes. 

New Shoreham. 

Bramber. 

Steyning. 

East Grinsted. 

Arundel. 

Wm'wickshire, 

Coventry City. 

Warwick. 

Westmoreland, 

Apulby. 

Wiltshire, 

City of New Sarum. 

Wilton. 

Downeton. * 

Hindon. 

Heitesbury. 

Westbury. 

Calne. 

Devizes. 

Chippenham. 

Malmesbury. 

Cricklade 

Great Bedwin. 

Lurgershall. 

Old Sarum. 

Wootton Basset. 

Marlborough. 

Wor^stershire. 

Worcester City. 

Yorkshire. 

York City. 

Kingston-UDon-HulI. 

Scarborough. 

(Cinque Ports.) 
Port of Hastings. 
Port of Dover. 
Port of Sandwich. 
Port of Hyeth. 
Port of New Romney. 
Town of Rye. 
Town of Winchelsea. 



Counties and Boroughs 147, Members 296. 
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A TilST of Counties and Boroughs to whom the Privilege of sending 
Representatives to Parliament was granted or restored by. 



Kinj< IIenky VIII. 

Ihirkinghain 1'own. 

("hoshiro. 

(MicBtcr (Uty. 

Monmouth. 

IMoiiiuoutli Town. 

l)vrwu*k-u|Kin-'rwciMl. 

Drfonl. 

Anglcffu. 

DvQumnris. 

Uroi'on. 

Town of Drccon. 

'I'own of Cardigan. 

Carmrtrthfn, 

Town of ('armurlhon. 

( dniiiri'fiii. 

Town of Carnarvan. 

Denbigh, 

Town of Donbigli. 

>7i»if. 

Town of WInt. 

(ilamor^ttn. 

'J'own of Canlitlb. 

Merioneth. 

MoutfTomery, 

Town of Montgomery. 

Vemhrt4<e, 

Town of IN'mbroko. 

Town of llrtvoifoni Wost. 

/^lf/»ii•r. 

Town of New U ad nor. 

Calais in Franro. 

Conntiosaml Honmglis 32 
McnihcrN v . . . . 38 



Kinjj; Kdwaud VI. 

Salt ash. 

Cautilford. 

rort)ii>;liani, alias Wostlow. 

(irain|)onn(l. 

Hossincy. 

St. MiHnu'l. 

Now|M>rt. 

.St. Alhans. 



Maidstone. ( Which forfeit- 
ed its privileges under Qn. 
Mary, bit adhering to 
Wyat's rebellion,) 

rreston. 

Lancaster. 

Wigan. 

Lcverpool. 

Boston. 

Westminster. 

Thetford. 

Peterborough. 

Drackley. 

Tctersfield. 

Litchfield. 

Ileydon. 

Tlursk. 

Boroughs 22 

Memliers 44 



Queen Mary. 

Abington. 

Ailesbury. 

Tenryn.* 

St. Ives. 

Castlorising. 

Iligham Vorrars. 

Morpeth. 

WoiKlstock. 

Banbuiy. 

Droitwich. 

Knan^sl>orough. 

l<i|>jH>n. 

Boroughbridge. 

AllM)rough. 

lUiroughs 14 

Members 25 



Queen Elizabeth. 

Kastlow. 

Trcgoney. 

Fowey. 

St. CJermains. 

St. Mawos. 



Kellington. 

Beralston. 

Corfe Castle. 

Cirencester. 

Maidstone. 

Queenborough. 

Newtown. 

Clithero. 

East Retford. 

Bishops Castle. 

Minehead. 

Yarmouth. 

Newport in the Isle of W ight 

Stockbridge. 

Newton. 

Christchurch. 

Lymington. 

Whitchurch. 

Andover. 

Tamworth. 

Aldborough. 

Sudbury. 

Eye. 

Ilaslemere. 

Richmond. 

Beverly. 

Borough 31 

Members 62 



King James I. 

Agmondesham. 

Wendover. 

Great Marlow. 

Cambridge University. 

Tiverton, 

Harwich. 

Tewksbury. 

Hertford. 

Oxford University. 

Llchester. 

St. Edmondsbury. 

Evesham. 

Bewdley. 

Pontefract 

Boroughs 14 

Members 27 
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